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CHAPTER VII. 
ON BOARD THE CADMUS. 


HE boatswain laid a hand lightly 
on Monty’s shoulder. 

“Come on,” said he; “you've only 
been aboard two hours and you've al- 
ready kicked up a fine to-do—you and 
the dog.” 

Butterworth had turned away while 
Coffin, the boatswain, was speaking. But 
Monty shook himself free with a decided 
movement. : 

“This is an outrage,” he retorted, 
angrily. ‘I don’t recognize your right 
to arrest me. Chance threw me here 
and I have said more than once that I 
am willing and able to pay for any 
trouble I may occasion. Set me ashore 
somewhere, and—’”’ 

“ You cannot ring in any bluff on me, 
young fellow,” interrupted Butterworth, 
turning back as he heard Brisbane's 
raised tones. “What is to hinder my 
throwing you into irons, for that mat- 
ter?” 

“Simply because I'll die before I will 
submit to such an outrage. I have done 
nothing to deserve it, sir. Ask the lady,” 


The captain eyed the malcontent 
young man with cold suspicion, The 
hatred he evidently felt for the dog had 
now extended itself to Monty, for some 
unspoken reason. Finally he asked, 
with a sneer: 

-“ You say you can pay your way?” 

Monty assented at once, while the 
captain looked him over again and shook 
his head. 

“T must see the color of your money 
before I make any agreement of that 
kind,” he remarked. ‘ You don’t ex- 
actly resemble an Astor in your present 
rig.” 

“Even an Astor might find it hard to 
keep up appearances on a water-logged 
lumber wreck,” returned Brisbane, plung- 
ing his hand into his bosom. “ Here it 
is—no—why, where can it be?” : 

He withdrew his hand from beneath 
his shirt, while a chilly and pricking 
sensation ran up’ and down his spine. 
His face flushed; then he grew pale. 
Butterworth's sneer widened out into a 
contemptuous smile.” He was actually 
relieved at the evident meaning of 
Monty’s pantomime. 


“Lost it, ch?” The captain now 
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laughed in scorn. “ Easy to loose what 
you doubtless never had, my lad.” 

“I -did have it—at least I had it on 
the wreck. It was my last quarter’s 
pay, besides some savings. Where can 
it have gone ?” 

Monty asked this question more of 
himself than of the others, but the cap- 
tain replied : 

“Gone? It never was there to go. 
Come. We have had enough fine airs. 
Now, will you answer my questions or 
shall the bo’s’n summon help to put you 
in irons ?” 

“T cannot tell what you require. Ask 
the lady yourself—” 

“Take him down, Coffin. If he 
makes a move to resist, take two hands. 
Iron him—bread and water him, until 
he learns his duty better.” 

Coffin beckoned to two stalwart sail- 
ors, for he did not like Brisbane's looks. 
When the three advanced, Monty, ren- 
dered ugly by his unexpected loss, 
knocked the first man down who laid a 


hand on him. It happened to be Coffin. 
But the three rushed forward at once. 
Monty received a blow where he had 
been bruised by falling on the lumber 
schooner’s anchor and it rendered him, 
for a moment, wild as a crazy man. 


He struck out right and left; he 
dodged, he ducked, he rushed, he feint- 
ed, and in a surprisingly short time he 
had two of them down and was strug- 
gling desperately with the third when 
the colored maid came hurriedly on 
deck. She passed Captain Butterworth 
without a word and came to where 
Monty was struggling with his assail- 
ants. 

“Let him alone,” she commanded. 
“My mistress wants him again. Do you 
hear? Madame Strauss wants this— 
this gentleman in the cabin right away.” 

The men paused. Coffin looked at 
the captain inquiringly. Butterworth ap- 
peared to hesitate. Brisbane took ad- 
vantage of the delay to again place him- 
self against the bulkhead, and also found 
a stray marline-spike, which he at once 
seized. He now appeared utterly reck- 
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less, in the intensity of the passion ex- 
‘cited by the rudeness to which he had 
been. subjected. 

“Tell your mistress that the fellow is 
insubordinate,” said Butterworth to the 
maid. 

“ Tell the lady that I am to be put in 
irons for simply obeying her instruc- 
tions,’ urged Monty, passionately. All 
his usual passiveness of manner had dis- 
appeared. He looked positively hand- 
some in his anger; at least, so thought 
the maid. : 

“You had better come with me,” she 
said gently. “I think my mistress will 
be disappointed if you yield.” 

This was spoken in an undertone. 
Brisbane, still retaining the marline- 
spike, at once followed her towards the 
cabin. 

“You will settle for this,” growled 
Butterworth, as they passed. “I am 
captain here—yet.” 

For some reason he allowed the 
young man to go; while the sailors, 
grumbling among themselves, went for- 
ward, two of them bearing the marks of 
their adversary’s fist. 

In the cabin Monty found Mrs. Strauss 
leaning wearily back in an easy chair. 
She was pale, excited, tremulous; yet 
resolved. 

“T have again sent for you to com- 
plete the story which my agitation in- 


.terrupted,” she said, with a wan smile. 


“You will understand me better now, 
when I tell you that this ring,” holding 
up the diamond, “ was worn by my hus 
band. The name inside is my own, 
given me at my birth by my father, who 
was a Spanish musician, living at the 
time of his death in Havana. My hus- 
band,” her voice trembled, though she 
strove for calmness, “was a New Yorker 
of German descent. This much is to 
let you see how terrible was the effect of 
your words when | recognized the ring. 
Now—tell me all you know, please.” 
Monty, touched both by her beauty 
and her distress, resumed his explana- 
tion without then alluding to the treat- 
ment he had just experienced. He de- 
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scribed the appearance of the corpse on 
the beach as well as he could, and also 
the manner of its burial by him. Also 
that he had not spoken of the affair to 
his companions at the station owing to 
his having been sent away again so soon 
thereafter. When he spoke of the 
swollen, half putrid condition of the re- 
mains, Mrs. Strauss shuddered and 
gasped, while the maid applied some 
restorative to her nostrils and bathed 
her forehead in cologne. She waved 
her hand pathetically. 

“Go on,” she faltered. 
me. It will pass.” 

Monty continued, describing anew the 
finding of Jehu and giving it as his 
opinion that the dog might have been 
picked up by the lumber schooner be- 
fore going ashore, though this, of course, 
was conjectural. At the conclusion, he 
modestly expressed his sympathy and 
intimated his williness to serve her in- 
terests in any way possible. Here he 
grew so earnest that she smiled at him 
through her tears, and even held out 
her hand in a modestly responsive way. 

“He was missed,” reverting to her 
husband’s disappearauce, “but as no one 
knew positively just what had become 
of him—or rather, seemed to know—we 
have been cruising up and down the 
coast, speaking every passing vessel, 
and even sending a boat ashore at vari- 
ous places in hopes that the horrible un- 
certainty of his fate might be put to an 
end. You have at last done this, as far 
as his death is concerned—but—” 

Her broad, fair brow contracted into 
an almost unnatural frown. The softness 
of grief was merged in a suspicious 
hardness, indicative of a vague desire 
for revenge. Perhaps her semi-Spanish 
blood, made her moods more demon- 
strative> 

“One thing we do not yet know,” she 
finally added, turning to the maid. “He 
is dead; but how did he meet his 
death ?” 

As she spoke these words in a loud 
half whisper, Captain Butterworth came 
down the stairs, Madam Strauss was 


“ Do not mind 
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unable to conceal her distaste at this in- 
trusion, a feature the captain seemed to 
find it politic to ignore. 

“Have you finished with this fellow 
yet?” he asked. “If so, I want him. 
Bad weather is coming on and he must 
be put where he won't bother us again. 
His impucence is simply stupendous.” 

“Do you wish to throw him over- 
board, too?” she demanded, with so 
meaning a look that his eye sank for a 
moment. 

The maid now broke in with the free- 
dom of a favored servant, recounting to 
Mrs. Strauss the scene she had just wit- 
nessed. Its effect was electric. The 
lady rose, not unlike an angry Juno. 

“You are too presuming,” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you own this vessel? 
Who pays the wages of yourself and 
your crew? Though my husband be 
dead, I will be obeyed here, if I have to 
cause you to be ironed instead of this 
man who has brought me the first news 
of your master since he disappeared, 
Do you recognize that ?” 

She thrust the diamond ring beneath 
Butterworth’s nose, whereat his rising 
anger gave way to an expression of dis- 
may. Before he could remask his feel- 
ings with a stolid front she laughed 
tauntingly in his face. He grew deadly 
pale, but said nothing. 

“ You do recognize it!” she continued. 
“You were with him when I gave it to 
him; you were with him when he had 
my name put in it at Tiffany’s. He 
told me. But,” she shook one finger 
menacingly, “he did not know what 
previous hopes that gift from me to him 
had shattered in your breast. He never 
knew—not even after our marriage. 
Therefore, he trusted you; he lifted you 
up; he gave you the command of this 
yacht. For—not knowing you as I do 
—he liked you. And I—TI held my 
peace—for pity’s sake. You know that.’ 
Had I toid him all, he would have 
spurned you as you deserved. I held 
my peace, I say! Would to God I had 
spoken. Ah, yes! Ah, yes! He might 
have been alive now. I—” 
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“Madame!” interrupted Butterworth, 
still pale, yet with a hot flame in his 
eye, “I cannot allow even you to make 
vague and unjust accusations. If your 
husband is really dead no one can re- 
gret it more than I. This is neither the 
time nor place for such wild talk as 
this.” He glanced at Monty, who was 
listening quietly. though solely puzzled 
over the continual development of mys- 
teries in which he was being involved, 
helplessly, as it were. “This vessel may 
be yours, madame, but I beg you to re- 
member that she is still under my com- 
mand. My contract with Mr. Strauss— 
be he dead or alive—does not terminate 
until we return to New York. As for 
this man here, he must come with me.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. STRAUSS MAKES AN EXPLANATION. 


Mrs. Strauss turned from Butterworth, 
shrugging her shoulders contemptuous- 
ly. Woman-like, though she might not 
be able to out-reason him, she distrusted 
him by intuition. 

‘You will remain here, Mr. Brisbane,” 
she said to Monty, with a formal em- 
phasis. ‘“ You are a passenger, made so 
involuntarily, yet none the less entitled 
to courtesy. There is a vacant state- 
room yonder. I will have your things 
brought aft.” 

“ But, madame—”, began Butterworth. 

“Silence, sir!” She stamped her 
pretty little foot, and her face (from 
which indignation had driven its pre- 
vailing expression of grief) mantled with 
a fine color. “You may perhaps com- 
mand your mate and crew. You em- 
ployed them by my: husband's orders; 
and it would be no surprise to me to 
know, through their insubordination, 
that you had abused his trust in this_as 
in other things. But you do not com- 
mand me and in this cabin, at least, I 
will be obeyed.” 

“This man must go forward all the 
same—”’ 

She interrupted him by placing her- 
self boldly before Monty, who manifested 
no uneasiness whatever. 
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“Before you take him you will have 
to render me helpless,” said she; and at 
the word one of her hands incidentally 
sought a pocket in the fold of her 
wrapper. “ Not that I think Mr. Bris- 
bane has any fear of you.” This as 
much to aggravate Butterworth as in 
deference to Monty. “But it will not 
be necessary for him to resist. I am not 
afraid of either you or the ruffans whom 
you ordered to commit that assault on 
deck. Three on one, was it not ?” 

She turned to the maid, who nodded. 

‘‘And Mr. Brisbane was getting the 
best of it, was he not, Caroline?” The 
maid nodded again. Mrs. Strauss 
waved her hand towards the stairs as 
she added: “You had better retire, 
Captain. When I want youl will let 
you know.” 

For an instant Butterworth was 
speechless with baffled indignation. He 
stepped quickly forward, clenching his 
hands. So menacing was his manner 
that Brisbane quietly interposed himself 
between the two, though there was no 
attempt at resistance other than that. 
There came a biting gleam in the cap- 
tain’s eyes, but he restrained himself. 

“We will see, madame,” he said ener- 
getically, “who is in control, and that 
very shortly. “As for you—,” to Monty, 
who bowed with exaggerated ceremony, 
“you shall be attended to later.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself, sir, on my ac- 
count.” Monty’s smile was tantalizing 
in its sweetness. “I am doing very 
well, where the lady is.” 

Butterworth tramped up the stairs in 
high dudgeon. His heavy rage was in 
a way like that of an elephant. But with 
his disappearance Madame Strauss ap- 
peared to undergo a sudden relapse. 
She feli into a seat wearily; her limbs 
relaxed and her face grew very pale. 
Caroline busied herself about her while 
Brisbane stood by, wanting to do some- 
thing, yet not knowing how. 

“T fear the events of the morning have 
been too much for you, madame,” he ven- 
tured to say. “ But I hope you will com- 
mand me, if there is anything I can do.” 
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** Do you recognize that ?”’ 


Shall I tell you why Captain Butter- 


“You and Jehu—you are our only 
protectors now, I fear. Is that not so, 
Caroline ?” 

“T reckon so, ma’am. But a minute 
ago you were ready to fight the captain 
yourself.” 

“My spells of bravery are only too 
brief. You, sir,’ to Monty, “do not 
know that man as I do, He will plot 
against me. I fear the crew and mate, 
as well. They are his creatures, now 
that Jacob is gone. But we four will 
stay here, for better or worse. Caroline, 
go up and bring down Mr. Brisbane's 
things.”. 

When the maid had gone she opened 
a state-room door and pointed to some 
fire-arms inside. 

“T am so glad that you and Jehu 
came,’ she continued. “ This will be 
you room. Arm yourself, if you think 
best. They were my husband's. weapons, 


worth acts so strangely ? Perhaps you 
had better know. He wished me to 
marry him before I accepted Mr. Strauss. 
After that he hung around my husband, 
who came to like him; and while I al- 
ways distrusted him somewhat, it is only 
of late that I have feared an evil purpose 
in his ever seeking to be about us. It 
fills me with terror,” she shuddered. 

“Dear lady,” said Monty, anxiously, 
“neither he nor any one shall harm you 
while I am on board.” 

Again she gave him her hand for an 
instant, as she went on: 

“I fear—I think—that—he intends 
to try to force me into some sort of 
agreement to marry him later on, while 
he has power over me here. Is it not 
terrible? And my husband hardly cold 
beneath the sod. Oh—if I were only 
on shore somewhere!” 
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She said this with a plaintive energy 
that denoted how really artificial was 
her flash of combativeness in Butter- 
worth’s presence. At this juncture 
Caroline returned, followed by a sailor 
bearing Monty’s carbine and haversack. 
The man was one of the three engaged 
in the scuffle on deck. He glowered 
sullenly at the coast guardsman and the 
lady. 

“Here be your togs,” he said in a 
hoarse tone. “Be there anything else?” 

“ There was a seal-skin purse,” began 
Monty, then stopped, as he thought the 
loss of his money might additionally 
distress Madame Strauss. “ But never 
mind; it is of no consequence.” 

“What did you loose?” demanded 
the lady at once. “I must know. Was 
it money? Be open with me, please.” 

“Well, I had offered to pay the cap- 
tain for my passage, and he finally told 
me to show my money, doubtless think- 
ing I had none. . Sure enough, the 
purse containing my savings was gone, 
but I very likely lost it on the wreck. 
It is nothing.” 

“T am not so sure of that,’ and she 
fixed her eyes searchingly on the sailor 
who looked down, doggedly enough. 
“You may go. We do not want you 
here.” 

The man retired. Mrs. Strauss looked 
after him disapprovingly; then asked 
when Monty had last seen his purse. 
Upon his reply she looked very grave. 

“They are a bad lot,” she said, de- 
cisively. “If you had it when you got 
into my boat, some of those fellows have 
taken it. Alas! Butterworth will up- 
hold them, for he looks to them for aid 
in overcoming me.” 

“Never mind the purse, madame. But 
what do you think is his plan?” 

“He will cruise about and keep away 
from any chance of outside deliverance, 
until he has worn me out. When I 
consent finally to marry him, he will go 
back to New York. Meanwhile, he 
doubtless cajoles the mate and crew 
with promises of big pay when—I know 
not—perhaps, when he gets me safely 
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married and my property in his power.” 

“Pardon me, madame, but is he ever 
likely to win your consent to—to such 
measures ?”” 

“ He knows me not. He is a sluggish 
American. Though my mother was of 
New England blood, my own heart is 
Spanish. I would die first. Besides— 
there is yet another reason.” 

“May I know that? If I seem: im- 
pertinent it is only that I may defend 
you better by knowing all his purposes.” 

She eyed the young man narrowly, 
while her lips grew white under the 
suggestiveness of her thought. 

“I may be wrong,” said she, lowering 
her tone, “but I cannot help thinking 
that Butterworth knows more about the 
manner of my husband’s death than we 
do. God help me! The thought is 
terrible. Can you imagine me having 
any other feeling for him than profound 
aversion ?” 

“ Merciful heavens!” ejaculated Bris- 
bane, horror-stricken by the unnatural 
strain of the situation. “From my heart, 
madame, I feel for you.” 

A louder shriek of wind and a furious 
tramping on deck attracted their atten- 
tion. The yacht was beginning to pitch 
more violently. 

“Hark!” said the lady, grasping Caro- 
line nervously. ‘What can be the 
matter now ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 
CAROLINE AND JEFF, 

Monty opened one of the dead-eyes 
in the passage between two state-rooms 
at the stern, and looked out. A series 
of squalls were chasing each other 
across the ocean, blackening its heaving 
surface with swiftly ruffling shadows. 
The yacht leaned over, while the orders 
and tramping over head continued. No 
sun was visible and the outward scene 
was as dismal as were the prospects for 
safety within. 

“We shall have some bad weather 
said Brisbane. “ But you have a staunch 
boat, and the labor it will cause m: 
divert any further attention from us 




















atime. We are in no danger, madame, 
and we have time to consider the situa- 
tion.” 

After that nothing of importance hap- 
pened throughout the day, except that 
the sea grew more rough as the gale 
developed. It did not reach hurricane 
force, however, which was what Monty 
had dreaded. Mrs. Strauss did not 
seem to know that there was a season 
for cyclones in these latitudes, nor did 
he enlighten her. He thought she was 
having trouble enough of another kind 
without more being added unnecessarily. 

The colored maid had an attack of 
sick headache, produced by the pitching 
of the yacht, and finally lay down. 
Madame Strauss, who was a good sailor, 
felt too anxious and gloomy to care for 
reading or sleeping. She made Monty 
retire to the state-room, however, for a 
bath and a general brush-up. Dry 
clothing was provided him as well, and 
he soon felt like a new man. 

To while away the dreary hours, she 
drew from him a brief account of him- 
self and his family who, it appeared, 
lived upon the Florida coast not far 
from Titusville. They were South Caro- 
linians, impoverished through the civil 
war, and had removed from the Sea 
Islands in hopes of rebuilding their 
fortunes. But fortunes are harder to 
recover than to loose. At least the 
Brisbanes had found such to be the 
case. They had farmed and fished; 
they had taken winter boarders, and 
raised bess. Instead of going to col- 
lege, the boys had become boatmen 
and’ tourists’ guides. Finally, Monty 
had got into the coast-guard service, 
more through being a good swimmer 
and boatman than for his mental quali- 
fications. Once there, he had remained, 
because the pay was steady, though the 
life was terribly monotonous and varied 
only once in a while by awful ex- 
periences with wrecks and the surf. 

Did he read or study much? Yes, 

‘ .as far as a very limited supply of books 
ys and periodicals would allow. He under- 
» stood French and had acquired a suffi- 
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cient smattering of Spanish to read Don 
Quixote in the original. This delighted 
Mrs, Strauss, who was _ super-loyally 


- Spanish in all things. 


A luncheon was brought down at 1 
o'clock by Jeff, the cook’s assistant, a 
ginger-hued young mulatto, with ashy 
streaks in his complexion that gave him 
a sort of marbled appearance. Caroline, 
it appeared, was a sort of favorite with 
Jeff, and he noticed. with solicitude that 
she had her head tied up as she waited 
on her mistress and Brisbane at table. | 

“ What de matter, Calline ?” he asked, 
sotto voce, from his post at the side- 
board while waiting to take the dishes 
back. Jeff, being southern born, had 
his. dialectic peculiarities, though this 
did riot cause Caroline to give herself 
airs on account of her own more correct 
methods of pronunciation. 

“ Matter enough. The way you folks 
are doing upstairs is enough to make me 
sick, Are you with us?” 

“Huh ?” inquired Jeff, though he knew 
well what she meant. 

“Will you be on our side if—if any- 
thing happens ?” 

“I’m allus on yo’ side, Calline.” This 
with protestive affection of manner. 

“Behave yourself before my mistress. 
Will you keep me posted as to what 
goes on ?—among the men, I mean.” 

“Dey’ t'row me overboard if I did— 
sho !” 

“Tl throw you overboard if you 
don’t. So, choose now.” 

“Calline, you know I nuver could say 
‘no’ to yo’.” 

So that was settled, though Jeff in- 
sisted on an immediate reward of one 
kiss per day and sundry indefinite 


promises as to future indemnity, all of 


which Caroline conceded with tactical 
assumptions of due reluctance. 

Late that night the weather moder- — 
ated. Just before the usual hour for tea 
Captain Butterworth’s mate descended ~ 
the companion stairs. His name was 
Small and he was known to be com= 
pletely at Butterworth’s beck and call. 
Butterworth had engaged him and since ~ 
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"he death of Mr. Strauss he, like the 
crew, seemed to look to the captain 
alone for orders and compensation. 
When Caroline opened the. cabin door 
he expressed a desire to see Madame 
Strauss. That lady came forward. 

“The captain desires me to say that 
he does not wish to proceed to ex- 
tremities. If fair means will accomplish 
his plans he will not resort to force. 
Will you kindly request the man now in 
hiding in your cabin to deliver himself 
up ?” 

“Mr. Small, you know, in my hus- 
band’s absence, whose ship this is ?” 

“Madame, I cannot tell. I give my- 
self only to obeying the orders of my 
superiors. I and the crew look only to 
Captain Butterworth.” 

She saw by his manner that discus- 
sion was useless. By some means, by 
promises unknown, the crew of her dead 
husband’s vessel had been induced to 
transfer their allegiance. Indignation 


again mastered her despondency. 


“The time will come when Butterworth 
will look to me. Was he not my hus- 
band’s creature, even as you are now 
his ?”’ 

The mate shrugged his shoulders and 
turned: up his slate-colored eyes protest- 
ingly. 

“A woman, madame, may say what 
she pleases. But, about the man? Will 
he be given up?” 

“There he is to speak for himself. 
He can do as he pleases. My own 
wish is for him to remain.” 

“And he will remain, madame, as 
long as you kindly deem that he can be 
of service to you,” remarked Monty, 
quietly, from a chair near the table. 

The mate stared in some surprise at 
the gentlemanly change effected in Bris- 
bane’s appearance by a change of attire. 
In one of the yachting suits of the late 
Mr. Strauss he looked both genteel and 
picturesque. But he said nothing to 
the coast guardsman. 

“Captain Butterworth said also that 
he will give you, madame, twenty-four 
hours in which to consider a proposi- 
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tion he has made to you in this letter.” 
Mr. Small handed to the lady a sealed 
note. “He begs that you will deem 
him thoroughly sincere. Hé would have 
come down himself, but for the fear tr.at 
his presence just now might agitate you 
and render you less capable of consider- 
ing the gravity of your Situation.” 

“Suppose I refuse to consider any- 
thing he may say? He does not de- 
serve it after his recent actions.” 

“TI cannot argue, madame. Kindly 
tell me what I shall say to the captain. 
It is most important.” 

Despite her anger, her heart sank as 
she felt her helplessness. Her only de- 
fender was Brisbane, and he a ship- 
wrecked stranger. It was difficult to 
restrain her tears. 

“Tell him I will consider,” said she 
slowly. “But he must not intrude, 
meanwhile, nor disturb this gentleman.” 

The-mate eyed Brisbane for a moment, 
then withdrew to his own and Butter- 
worth’s apartments, which were forward 
of the yacht’s cabin and accessible from 
it only by way of the deck. When Jeff 
brought down the tea things he whis- 
pered to Caroline: 

“De cap’n an’ de mate, dey puttin’ 
dey heads tergedder. Sump’n gwine ter 
happen soon. You watch out.” 

“And do you watch out, too. If 
anything does happen and you don’t let 
me know beforehand, I'll never speak 
to you again.” 

“Now, Calline, ain’t I jess a-dyin’ fer 
a smack, an’ yo’ as huffy as two mewls.” 

He secured the “smack” as a _ dis- 
creet concession and received a slap in 
return that made his ears sing. 

“Gret King!” he ejeculated. “How 
dat Calline could hannle a hoe if she 
once had a chanct in a cotton fiel’.” 

By morning the gale had completely 
blown itself out. The sun was shining 
and the south-east wind was just stiff 
enough to render an occasional white- . 
cap visible over the slaty-blue expanse 
of the ocean: When Madame Strauss 
come forth from her state-room, Monty 
was examining the various pistols and 

















other weapons in Mr. Strauss’ room. A 
small piece of court-plaster near his 
temple was the only sign, either of his 
fall on the lumber schooner’s anchor or 
his tussle with the sailors. 


“I found that on the stand in my 


room,” said he, after solicitously in- 
quiring how she felt. “Should the sun 
keep out I may be able to tell just 
where we are from time to time.” He 
pointed to a quadrant and chronometer. 
“Hudson, who is an old ex-captain, 
showed me how to take an observation. 

I know enough of geometry to do the 
rest.” 

+ “Of what use is it to do this when we 
are so helpless?” she asked, dejectedly. 
“We are virtual prisoners.” 

“Prisoners sometimes find a way to 
escape. It is always well to know 
where we are in that event.” 

_ After Jeff had retired with the break- 
fast dishes, Caroline, to whom he had 
been whispering, said : 

“T have some news for you, madame.” 


CHAPTER X. 


BRISBANE WRITES A NOTE FOR JEFF. 


Mrs. Strauss looked up somewhat de- 
jectedly. The contents of Butterworth’s 
note, only renewing in stronger terms 
what she had already heard before, im- 
pressed her sadly. They were really 
very helpless, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of Brisbane. He was but one man 
and against him there were a dozen. 

“Well, what is it, Caroline ?” 

“The captain is going ashore for 
some fresh meats and vegetables. He 
says we are off the Hillsborough River. 
When he comes back he will see you 
again.” 

“Why, we are not far from where I 
live,” exclaimed Monty. ‘Oh, madame, 
if we-were only at my father’s house 
you would be safe indeed !” 

The lady gave him a bright smile, and 
was also pleased to know that Jeff, who 
was also going, would keep a bright 
lookout and report anything of import- 
ance on his return. 

“Send Jeff to me, Caroline,” said 
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Brisbane. 
to come down here before he goes.” 

The maid promised to see him, and 
presently Jeff appeared. 

“Can’t stay more’n a minute, suh,” 
he remarked. “Cap'n hurryin’ me up 
ter get ready. Land done in sight.” 

From the cabin this could not be — 
seen, as the yacht was headed towards 
the coast. 

‘‘Now Jeff, when you get ashore, I 
want you to ask if there are Brisbanes 
living thereabouts. I have relatives 
scattered up and down the Hillsborough 
for twenty miles.” 

While speaking, Monty had been 
scribbling rapidly on as scrap of paper. 
He folded it up very tight and thrust it 
into the hand of Jeff, who did not seem 
at all anxious to receive the same. 

“It won’t hurt you man,” continued 
Monty. “It is for the good of your 
mistress here and—Caroline. Should 
you deliver it, I will venture to promise 
that you shall be well rewarded.” 

“Who I gwine ter give hit to? 
cap’n?” 

“Heavens, no! He is the last one 
who should know a thing about it. 
Keep it secret from every one unless you 
see either a Brisbane or some friend of 
the Brisbanes. Then. find some way to 
give it tothat person and watch what he 
says or does. D’ye understand?” . 

Jeff admitted that he did, and pocket- 
ed the missive, though with some re- 
luctance. After he had gone Mrs, 
Strauss turned to the young man with a 
soft solicitude in her gaze. 

“What is this you have done, my 
friend ?” she asked. 

“I have written that I and another are 
wrongfully held captive on board this 
yacht, giving the vessel’s name, and, also" 
entreating my people to detain the boat's 
crew ashore until we should be liberated. 
Should any of my brothers get the ~ 
news, depend upon it, something will be ~ 
done. They have willing friends, they 
are good boatmen and they know the 
coast.” 

“How good of you! But my heart 
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misgives. But Butterworth is a danger- 
ous man, He is playing a desperate 
game and he knows he must win for the 
sake of his own safety.” 

“Yet, is it not best to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity? Dear lady, you 
must be rescued. Trust me. See!” 
He was peering cautiously from one of 
the windows beneath the skylight, hav- 
ing mounted a chair. “They have low- 
ered two boats. One is at the side being 
arranged for the trip. The other drags 
at the stern. Perhaps the mate is going 
to fish, Whoknows? We may be able, 
in some way, to secure one of these 
boats to-night. Keep up your courage. 
I have sworn to myself to see that you 
are released from this vile state of im- 
prisonment.” 

She allowed him to take her hand, 
noticing incidentally how well propor- 
tioned his own was, though embrowned 
by sun and weather. As the low, sandy 
coast was approached, the preparations 
overhead were completed and finally Zhe 
Cadmus was hove to some six or eight 
hundred yards out from the breakers 
and Butterworth, accompanied by Coffin 
and Jeff, entered their boat and pulled 
for the beach, which they reached just 
within a small bight and without further 
mishap than a slight wetting. When 
inside the outer lines of breakers they 
rowed southward until hidden by a bend 
of the shore. The other boat swung at 
the stern for an hour, when, as Monty 
supposed, the mate and the one sailor 
went off in it to a convenient bar with 
their fishing tackle. The wind gradually 
grew lighter as the weary hours dragged 
along. By 3 o'clock in the afternoon a 
dead calm had settled over the ocean. 
The mate came aboard for a noon 
luncheon, but returned to his sport an 
hour later. Caroline then came down, 
_ bringing word that Butterworth was not 
expected back before some time in the 
night, as he anticipated some delay in 
procuring all the supplies he intended 
to secure, if possible. 

Brisbane took up a novel but found it 
difficult to interest himself. Mrs, Strauss 
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wandered restlessly about. She had 
tried to sleep, but only involved herself 
thereby in greater perplexity of thought. 
Even her grief for her husband was 
overlaid, as it were, by the unsolvable 
possibilities of the situation. Caroline, 
too, was restless. Only Jehu seemed to 
master the exigencies of the hour. He 
ate heartily at luncheon ; then slept com- 
fortably under the cabin table. 

Late in the afternoon a few puffs of 
wind came out of the West, but towards 
sunset they, too, died out completely. 
Apparently, the night would be calm. 
This was favorable to any move that 
might be made towards rescuing them- 
selves. Monty observed with satisfac- 
tion that the boat of the mate was not 
hauled up, but left floating near the 
stern of the yacht with a pair of oars 
lying on the thwarts. Had he been 
alone he would not have hesitated to 
swim ashore when night had fully fallen, 
but he nourished hopes of being able to 
do something for the lady should the 
calm hold and Butterworth not return 
too soon. 

The strain of suspense increased. It 
was in a way, most depressing. 

“Ah, my friend,” said Madame 
Strauss, “can nothing yet be done? 
Heavens! How you have changed 
yourself!” 

As she spoke, Monty had emerged 
from a state-room, clad in his own 
rough sailor's garb and with his hat 
pulled well forward. 

“Listen, madame,” he replied. “The 
night is quite dark. I am going to slip 
up on deck and try to bring that boat 
under your own state-room window. It 
is large enough to crawl through.” 

“ But the man at the wheel—” 

“ Perhaps there is no one there. The 
yacht is now at anchor. I am armed 
and prepared. If necessary I can silence 
the fellow.” 

The lady trembled between alarm and 
admiration. 

“You are very brave,” said she. 
“Were I a man I should never dare. I 
can only talk and—endure. But be 








careful, my friend. Surely you are my 
friend—my only one—here.” 

Monty ventured to kiss the hand she 
had allowed him to take. 

“T would die to serve you,” he whis- 
pered, then was appalled at his own 
temerity. ‘ Caroline knows what I am 
about. She will assist you to make 
ready.” 

“ Yet—if you should fail?” 

“T shall not fail; or, at least, if I do 
no one but myself will be apt to suffer 
for what I attempt to do.” 

They conversed thus in half whispers 
until Monty deemed it best to delay 
action no longer, lest Butterworth’s re- 
turn should interfere with their pro- 
gramme. By the half light from the 
shaded lamp Mrs. Strauss looked be- 
witchingly Spanish, as she clung half 
bashfully to Brisbane’s hand at the door. 
To her, it was for the time like parting 
with her last friend. He himself was, so 
to speak, drunk with the dark luxuriance 
of her beauty. For the moment he for- 
got that she was the wealthy widow of a 
rich man recently deceased. He re- 
membered only that she was helpless, 
that she was clinging to him and that 
she was alone. As he pressed his now 
hot lips to her hand their warmth sent a 
responsive flush of color to the lady’s 
cheek. Their mutual gaze held each 
other until her eyes fell shyly, and at the 
same time he felt a peculiar combination 
of thrill and pain stirring the very vitals 
of his being. 

“It must be that I love her!” he kept 


saying to himself as he crept stealthily - 


up the companion stairs in the darkness. 
“ And her husband barely three weeks 
dead. But the fault is entirely mine. 
She is merely kind to one who would 
already die, if necessary, in her service. 
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As he had hoped, there was no one at 
the wheel nor at the binnacle. In fact, 
the whole after deck was shrouded in 
gloom and seemingly deserted. Below, 
while Caroline packed two hand bags 
with things most needful, Mrs. Strauss— 
or Zampa, as Monty now loved to call 
her in his own thoughts—went to the 
window of her state-room and cautiously 
opened it. There was an outer shutter — 
that closed tightly in bad weather, but 
this was now dropped. As the glass. 
swung open, a dark line clove the water 
below. It was the boat being drawn up 
by Monty. 

A moment later he dropped lightly _ 
uver the side and stood on one of. the 
thwarts. with his head at the open 
window. 

“ Let me help you out,” he whispered, 
“I hear the sound of oars. Butterworth 
must be coming back. No; you must 
not stop for anything. A moment's 
delay may ruin all.” 

While speaking, he had reached in 
and taken her by the arms. While she 
hesitated trembling, the regular stroke — 
of oars came to their ears through the 
gentle moaning of the breakers. She 
felt a chill of sudden fear. 

“Come Caroline!” she whispered, 
loudly. “ Bring what you have. Come 
at once.” 

As she finished speaking Monty drew 
her through the window and half carried 
her to a seat in the stern. 
her body, the scent of her garments in- 
toxicated him. He hardly felt how 
heavy she was. Caroline passed the 
bags out; then scrambled through her- 
self, more actively than her mistress. 
The sound of oars increased. Then 
came a heavy, leisurely tread along sag 
deck towards the wheel. 
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F the almost innumerable trout 
streams of Montana, there are 
few that have afforded better sport than 
the Big Rock Creek, or as designated 
on the maps, “Stony Creek,” which puts 
into the Hell Gate River some twenty- 
five miles above the city of Missoula. 
The stream is perhaps forty-five miles in 
length, the lower twenty of which has, 
since the settlement of Western Mon- 
tana, held a reputation second to none 
as an angler’s paradise. 

However, during the last few years it 
has suffered much at the hands of mar- 
ket suppliers who, not content with 
ample results from the legitimate use of 
hook and.line, have only too often re- 
sorted to the deadly dynamite to aid 
their nefarious calling. Especially was 
this the case, as commonly rumored, for 
the year 1893; and during the latter 
part of that season fishermen reported 
little sport with rod and reel anywhere 
along the lower fifteen miles. 

Strange to say, the writer (whose 
home for twenty years has been the 
“Garden City of Montana,” and who has 
ever -been an ardent devotee of the pis- 
catorial art) has in ail that time made 
but one excursion to this stream, al- 
though its praises as an ideal trouting 
stream had oft been sounded in his ears. 

The only excuse for this negligence 
was the fact that he has nearly always 
been able to secure satisfaction in that 
line nearer home. 

The“trip referred to was made one 
day in August, ’92, in company with a 
friend, Ferguson by name, whom we will 
refer to as simply “ Ferg.” 

This same “ Ferg” is, by the way, al- 
though perhaps an amateur, one of the 
most thorough sportsmen on all proposi- 
tions it has been my lot to travel with, 
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and moreover one of the most comically 
good-natured fellows in the world. His 
fund of spontaneous humor, accompanied 
by the comical expressions of voice and 
countenance, would put to shame the 
alleged witticisms of such professional 
humorists as a Bob Burdette, an Eli 
Perkins or a Nye. In fact, when pro- 
perly “wound up” his jolly, ludicrous, 
and oft ridiculous extemporations afford 
almost as enlivening an entertainment as 
the practical efforts of a Sol Smith Rus- 
sell; and when on a hunting or fishing 
jaunt he is generally wound up for 
further orders. 

Seven o'clock a. m. found us stepping 
from the train at Bonita, a Northern 
Pacific Railroad station, twenty-eight 
miles from Missoula and three miles be- 
yond the confluence of Rock Creek and 
Hell Gate River. We took the back 
track at once, and after walking about 
half a mile were overtaken by a gang of 
section hands on a hand-car who kindly 
gave us a lift until alongside a fordable 
point of the river, where they let us off 
and we crossed, as the creek comes in 
on the opposite side from the Northern 
Pacific roadbed. We waded here -and 
as a matter of course the water reached 
about an inch above the tops of my 
rubber boots. Ferg did not wear boots; 
consequently had no extra depth to re- 
gret. From here, crossing over a low 
timbered ridge, we struck the road lead- 
ing up the creek and about a mile from 
the river, just as a couple of ranchmen 
came along in a wagon. Again we re- 
ceived kindly treatment, and with them 
rode perhaps four miles to where our 
path diverged. We hurried on for an- 
other half-mile, then separating to a dis- 
tance of some ten or fifteen rods, ap- ; 
proached the stream. 
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This creek is in reality what in most 
places would be termed a good, healthy 
river; is wide and swift, abounding in a 
wealth of great deep “holes” where, 
though the water is crystal clear, the bed 
is often hidden by its depth. 

During the first half-hour, for some 
unexplained reason, we could scarcely 
get a strike; but after that the trout 
began to rise freely to our Governors and 
Coachmen, and the fun was on. From 
then until a little after noon, when we 
reached the spot where we had cached 
our lunch, we enjoyed such sport as 
would satisfy the most fastidious of fish- 
ermen. 

After our lunch had been devoured 
with the-zest peculiar to an angler’s ap- 
petite, the contents of our nearly filled 
creels were taken out, dressed, and care- 
fully returned, thus making room for 
those we proposed to capture in the 
afternoon. 

Soon again our flies were dancing on 
the surface of the waters; “but what a 
fall was there!” We had felt certain 
that in an hour at most we would have 
all we could possibly force into our 
baskets, but we were counting with our 
hosts that were not; and when at 5 
o'clock, after having for four hours 
faithfully whipped the stream, those 
baskets were then only comfortably full. 
(We afterwards learned that there were 
good grounds for the belief that the 
portion of the creek over which we 
worked that afternoon had been dyna- 
mited only a few days previous.) 

We had intended to call our halt at 4 
o'clock so that we should have time to 
reach Bonita in season to board the in- 
coming train due there at 6, but our 
desire to fill our baskets led us to let the 
time slip by unnoticed, and it was an 
hour later when we started on our five- 
mile walk (or rather say, run) for the 
station. 

We followed the wagon road, but 
finding we could not ford the river where 
the high waters earlier in the season had 
carried away the bridge, we were com- 
pelled to secure the services of the owner 
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of a coffin-shaped tub which he had 
christened a boat (but which, the Lord 
knows, might have been almost anything 
else) and which he snailed across the 
river by means of a clothes-line a /a wire 
cable, and a piece of broken plank used 
as a paddle. After having lost about 
fifteen minutes and a half a dollar in this 
“ voyage,” we soon reached the railroad 
track and took up a double-quick for the 
remaining three miles. Ferg measures 
over six feet when stretched full length, 
and about three-fourths of that length is 
made up of legs. Well, the way those 
legs flew over the ties was a caution! 
but it was a “ ground-hog case.” I had 
to stay with him. I heaved a sigh of 
great relief when, as we reached the 
‘‘ one-mile-to-station” post, we saw the 
train coming round the curve just ahead. 

Relief it was, indeed, although the 
chances were ten to one in favor of our 
being left for the night. However, the 
train not having attained full speed, we 
tried our luck at flagging, and as the en- 
gine passed, called to the engineer to 
“slow up;” and were most agreeably 
surprised at his doing so. As the for- 
ward platform of the rear coach came by, 
it seemed that the train was almost at a 
standstill, and I attempted to board, but 
not being an adept in the art of board- 
ing moving trains * * * |! !—when I 
picked myself up, I found I was twenty. 
feet from the coach, with myself, basket, 
trout, tackle, etc., in a generally demor- 
alized state. The train had_ stopped, 
and I had a sort of sneaking idea that 
I was the object of the unseemly (to 
me) merriment of the many passengers 
who were taking in this little side 
show; but I had no time to reflect on 
the fittingness of their mirth, and hastily 
scooping my scattered trout into the 
broken basket and wildly clutching the 
balance of my disordered paraphernalia, 
scrambled onto the rear platform, land- 
ing at the same. moment as did Ferg, 
who had been on the other side of the 
train from myself. 

As the train drew out I sank down on 
the platform, and the longer I sat there 
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(which I did till we reached the home 
station) the more distinctly I realized the 
extent of my exertions in my endeavor 
to keep pace with that man Ferg and his 
legs. I was so completely “done for”’ 
that when, an hour after my arrival at 
home, Ferg came over to compare notes, 
he found me tossing in bed with a rack- 
ing headache, and my “ better half” anon 
administering soothing (?) potions and 
between acts expressing her kindly 
opinion of what some people consider 
pleasure. 

I told Ferg that I was suffering from a 
relapse of those sardines he had pre- 
vailed over my better judgment to par- 
take of as a portion of our mid-day 
lunch, but did not for a moment admit 
that the pace -he had set had anything to 
do with my condition. Oh, no, I would 
have been good for ten miles more, if I 
had left those sardines untasted. 

I don’t know whether he took this all 
in or not, but at any rate I had bested 
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him slightly in the number 
of trout taken; and this I 
must, of necessity, accept as 
my consolation. His creel 
had brought in fifty-nine and 
mine sixty-five. 

Just after landing my first 
catch (which was about a 
three-quarter pounder) I no- 
ticed almost at my feet next 
the shore and in six inches 
of water, a fine trout—one 
that would dress near two 
pounds. At first sight, though it was on 
its side, I supposed it was alive; but 
upon lifting it out, found it was quite 
dead, although apparently it had been so 
but a very short.time. It seemed so 
perfectly fresh that my curiosity was 
aroused to know what had caused its 
death. With my knife I quickly dis- 
sected his troutship, and found about 
half-way down the alimentary canal a 
large bumble bee (dead, of course), 
around which the otherwise nearly white 
intestines were discolored to a liquid 
yellow. The outside of the fish showed 
several marked bruises. It would seem 
that the trout had taken Mr. Bumble 
when the latter was still in possession of 
his fighting faculties, and who, rebelling 
against the re-enactment of the whale 
and Jonah episode, had as his ante- 
mortem act, injected his venom into the 
vitals of his captor; thereby making the 
latter’s demise probably as early as his 
own. The fish had evidently thrashed 
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about a great deal because of the feeling 
engendered by the bee’s presence, which 
accounted for the bruises, probably re- 
ceived by lashing against the rocks. 

This may seem a rather “ fishy” in- 
cident, but it is absolutely true, never- 
theless. 

After examination, finding the traces 
of poison were confined to the vitals, I 
carefully dressed and took the trout 
along, for, it being of goodly size, I in- 
tended to make Ferg believe it had been 
a legitimate catch. For some time I 
succeeded in doing so, but later on, after 
landing a somewhat larger one, I ac- 
knowledged the deceit. 

Another incident—this one at the ex- 
pense of Ferg, who at one point was 
fishing some distance ahead when he 
came to an extra-fine “hole” where he 
landed but one trout and could get no 
more rises. The conditions were excep- 


tionally fine, and being loath to leave the 
place with so poor a showing, he was 


still putting forth his skillful efforts and 
wearing a disappointed air when | came 
along. 

~I tried my luck for a few casts, with 
no success. Near the further bank was 
a submerged tree lying up and down the 
creek, beyond which the water was quite 
still. It was running a good many 
chances to try to drop a fly over the 
tree, but after eyeing its possibilities for 
a little time, I let out almost my entire 
length of line and made a successful 
cast. 

No sooner had the Coachman touched 
the water than a half a dozen or more 
good-sized fish were seen to make a 
dash for it, and I was playing the largest 
instanter. Here I was, without doubt, 
particularly favored by the god or god- 
dess (or whatever it is) that imparts 
good fortune to the eager fisherman, for 
not only did I land this one, but four 
more from ‘the same place; and not 
until the sixth fish was hooked did my 
leader foul the tree, causing this one to 
give me the slip. After that no more 
would rise;, and as we pursued our way, 
while perhaps it was not just a sports- 
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manlike thing to do, I could no restrain a 
hearty laugh at the lugubrious face put 
on by Ferg for allowing me to secure 
the sport which he had overlooked. 

Quite late in the afternoon I had a 
little experience in which I was again 
certainly favored by some sort of guar- 
dian of lucky anglers, for otherwise it 
must have ended with a thorough duck- 
ing, if nothing more serious. 

It was at a point where the stream 
rushed down a steep incline for a short 
distance, forming an immense pool below, 
which was all of seventy-five yards in 
length, twenty yards in width, and was 
probably from ten to fifteen feet deep. 
We had patiently whipped this pool for 
half an hour with but little success (it 
was in the dynamited district.) Ferg 
had moved on out of sight down stream, 
and I, at the head of the pool, cast long- 
ing glances at the large drift of logs on 
the farther side where were ideal casting 
spots. Surely, fish there must be over 
there. 

Finally, I concluded to cross, and 
started in a short distance above the 
pool where the water was no deeper than 
in a score of other places where we had 
been that day, but was much more rapid 
than it appeared. I had made a half- 
dozen careful steps out into the swiftest 
part of the current when somehow I 
stumbled and—well, I never before real- 
ized with what wonderful rapidity the 
brain could, in an emergency, formulate 
and flash throughout the being messages 
of definite necessary action to be obeyed 
correspondingly in a single instant of 
time by every fiber called upon. 

As I felt myself falling, my first 
thought was that if I should not regain 
my footing, the first thing to do would 
be to get rid of my basket of fish, and 
next, if possible, my boots; at the same 
time I was acting. When I stumbled, I 
was of course facing the destined bank, 
and a little down stream. While falling 
I turned more than half around, changed 
my rod from my right hand to my left, 
caught on the bottom with my right, 
then in some way secured a footing, and 











found myself facing up-stream and the 
bank just left; the whole performance 
probably not occupying more than the 
half of a second. 

I scrambled back, went up stream 
forty or fifty yards, crossed easily, and 


OOKING back through a vista of 
forty years, how well I remember 
my first Wilson’s snipe! It seems but a 
short time since I killed it, but many 
things have happened; many faces, once 
so familiar, have passed away forever. 
Old John Riker—how well I remember 
him !—a big German measuring six feet 
in his stockings, and an odd character in 
more ways than one. He had charge of 
a switch and railroad siding on what was 
then a division of the old Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, on the branch of it 
between Trenton and Bordentown, New 
Jersey. It is a siding still, but the house 
he lived in has long since been torn 
down, and the road is now a part of the 
New Jersey Division of the great 
Pennsylvania Company's system. It 
was in plain sight from my boyhood’s 
home, and was reached by a walk of a 
mile or more across the meadows. By 
the side of the railroad and in front of 
his door was (and still is) the Delaware 
and Raritan canal. 

John was a great fellow for fishing, 
trapping muskrats, and shooting. He 
kept his boat in the canal by his house, 
and he had only to cross the canal, pull 
it over the guard-bank between the canal 
and river, and he was on the broad 
breast of the Delaware. Back of the 
house, and to the left and right, extended 
the meadows I know and love so well. 
Two creeks pass through the latter, and 
there was no lack of fishing nor of 
muskrats. 
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caught never a trout from the drift. 
Strangely co-incidental with the above, 
was the fact that before I overtook him, 
Ferg had an almost identical experience 
in a very similar sort of place. 

Missoula, Montana. 





As he was required to be on duty 
only part of each day, John put in his 
time with his nets and traps, or with his 
gun; or, when at home, in basket mak- 
ing. He liked to have us boys go out 
with him, and I, for one, was always 
ready; and in the autumn was with him 
on the meadows nearly every week day. 
Toa stranger, John could not have been 
very prepossessing. He had piercing 
gray eyes, deeply set and overhung by 
bushy, black eye-brows; his long and 
straight, black hair hung down to his 
shoulders; he never shaved, but wore a 
heavy, black beard and full mustache. 
I remember that the first time 1 ever saw 
him I thought I had never seen so per- 
fect a representation of my ideal of the 
once dreaded and famous pirate, Black- 
beard, as he was. 

He had, among his other belongings, 
an old Queen Ann flint-lock musket, 
that kicked harder than a Kentucky 
mule; a single-barrel percussion gun, 
and a half-bred, liver and white pointer, 
called Dash. I am afraid Dash would 
have shown poorly in a dog show, and 
have failed of winning honors, or even 
reportorial nctice, at a modern field trial. 
That he would point game birds, I 
know, for I have seen him; but the gun 
must be close up or he would-send the 
game into the next township. He evi- - 
dently thought it beneath his dignity to 
wait for anyone ; and showed it, if a bird: 
was killed over his point, by racing after 
it at once. In one way he was the most. 
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admirable and thoughtful (?) retriever I 
have ever seen. He seemed to think 
that such a thing as a game bag, or a 
game pocket, must be a nuisance to one, 
for he invariably (if he reached the game 
first) saved you the annoyance of carry- 
ing it by doing so himself, swallowing it, 
feathers and all. 

Poor old Dash ; what a dog you were 
for muskrats! and how often have I seen 
you digging and tearing away roots and 
dirt, making mud fly in all directions 





a . - - o 
** John reaches the bird.”’ 


(like a small charge of dynamite) at one 
end of a muskrat run, while John 
watched for a shot at the other end, with 
hat off, hair flying, and shouting at the 
top of his voice, “Wee,"Dashee! Wee, 
Dashee!’’ But let me do justice, even 
to Dash. He was the best dog to take 
into a.marsh to flush the common sora 
rail, I have ever seen; and many a bag 
of those birds have I got by his help, 
and in company with his master, 
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One bright morning in that glorious 
month—October—I was down at the 
switch-house, and, as usual, I carried my 
father’s clumsy, old double-barrel. I 
remember it was some sort of a holiday, 
and John proposed that we take a look 
around the meadows near by, to see if 
any rail birds were left. Of course, I 
assented; but just then the track walker 
came along with orders for John to look 
out for a couple of extra freight trains, 
and to let the down freight onto the 

siding, that the up train 

might pass. This kept us 

waiting till within an hour 

of noon. John decided 

not to take a gun, and at 

i last we were off.. We con- 

cluded to try only one 

meadow, as I had to be 

home by noon; and we 

went to the head of what 

is known as the “back 

creek,” and then on to 

the meadow called the 

“fourteen-acre-piece.” 

This ground is part marsh, 
part dry. 

We hunted all the 
ground over, yet not a rail 
could Dash find. I was 
= just saying that I must go home, 

. when I saw John stop and séem to be 

listening. All at once he pointed up 

into the air, exclaiming, “ Dere he 

s! Dere he is! I docht I heerd 

him. It’s a snipe. Get down queek ; 

I vill him call down.” 

Dropping on his knees, as I fell 
on mine, he began a perfect imitation 
of its call note, and the bird heard 

and answered him. He came straight 
for us, high in the air; passed overhead 
some hundred yards, then pitched him- 
self upward, turned the well known and 
characteristic backward somersault, and 
alighted on a marshy spot. 

On we went, John bawling out 
orders to Dash, in fearful manner, and 
making noise enough to scare a drove 
of cattle. But, look yonder! Dash 
is pointing right by the edge of that 
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partly filled up branch of the, creek. 

Wonder, of wonders! he holds his 
point till we reach him. Then the bird 
flushes right at my feet, and with his 
scaipe, scaipe, flies directly across that 
branch. 

Bringing up the old gun, as well as I 
could, I aimed and fired; and, more by 
good luck than by skill, I made a clean 
kill. Away went the.dog, and away 
went John Riker across that awful mud 
hole; Dash in the lead and John a close 
second. But now an extra-deep spot 
has to be crossed, and the dog’s four 
short legs are not in it with John’s two 
long ones. Off goes the old slouch hat 
onto the marsh grass, and, with an awful 
grunt as he lifts himself out of the deep, 
red mud, John reaches the bird and 
saves it from the dog. 

Well! well! Such a.looking Dutch- 
man as John was, I never saw before. 
“Dat ish der vay, mie poy; dat ish der 


vay! I toles you, you could kill him, off 
you careful vas; you vill be pretty goot 


shot, bine’ by, after a vhiles. Und ter 
tog—what a vise boint he make, all der 
viles!’ Und now I vill mine hat get, und 
den I must leave you.” 

The hat was recovered; my snipe 
pocketed; and I went home, proud to 
have killed my first Wilson’s snipe, and 
with a picture of that retrieving scene so 
impressed upon my mind, that as I write 
of it now, it seems, with all of its ridicu- 
lous features, an episode of but an 
hour ago. 

Amusing as was the incident of the 
retrieving of my first snipe, as one of 
John Riker’s exploits, 1 remember one 
still more laughable, which I will give 
here, just as it occurred. 

I was down at*his place, with a cousin 
of mine, one afternoon late in February, 
1864. “There was somewhat of a flood 
on the meadows at the time, and John 
was taking numbers of muskrats. When 
we were about starting for my boat, in 
which we had come down there, John 
remarked that he would go with us, as 
there was a trap back in the meadows 
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that he had set and had not visited. It 
was what is known as a diving-trap, 
with a door in each end opening inward, 
and set by pushing the trap into the 
holes made by the rats, in the banks of 
the ditch under water. 

Of course, Dash accompanied us. 
Just before we got to the trap, we heard 
a splash in the ditch and saw a large 
muskrat swim under water. John at 
once declared that “dat vas der very 
rat” he was after. It went into a hole in 
the bank, and John returned to the 
house, near by, for a spade. Back he 
soon came, all aglow with excitement, 
and went to digging, assisted by Dash. 
In his shirt-sleeves and with his. old 
slouch hat on the back of his head, how 
he did make the dirt fly! That slouched 
felt hat of his was a curiosity. It was 
the only hat I ever knew him to wear, 
winter or summer; and I knew him 
many years. . 

Between man and dog, the rat was 
soon reached; but before the dog could 
seize him, he darted down the bank with 
Dash after him. With a loud yell, 
dropping his spade, John jumped into 
the ditch and joined the chase. In his 
excitement he saw nothing but dog and 
rat, and he had not gone far before he 
had left his hat floating on the water. 
His long black hair streamed out be- 
hind him as he ran on, and this, alas! 
brought poor John to grief; for, as he 
passed under the low, over-hanging limb 
of a tree, the hair caught fast. The 
race was over. John’s head was jerked 
backward; his boot heels slipped on the 
muddy ditch bottom and slid from under 
him; and still yelling out, “Wee, 
Dashee! Wee, Dashee! Catch him, 
goot tog.” John sat down. But it was 
a very quick sit-down. When my 


cousin and I were able to stop laughing ~~ 2 


long enough to See, John was sitting in 
about two feet of water and six inches 
of mud. But he was happy, for the dog 
had pressed the rat so close that it had 
gone into the trap. 

Yardville, New Jersey. 





THE FALL OF ZAXTIA, 


THE CITY 


OF PEACE. 





BY EDWARI 


T is an old, old tale; and it has been 
told many and many a time over a 
fitful camp-fire when the cold winds 
came down from the mountain and bit 
at the uncovered flesh like a starving 
coyote; and the children have shivered 
under the Navajo blankets when their 
dark-skinned and shrivelled-faced grand- 
dam told the story to the neighbors on 
a Sunday night, e’en though the pifion 
branches crackled merrily and the cheer- 
ful flame lighted up the little room while 
the kettle sang gaily in the corner fire- 
place. Yea, and the elder people gath- 
ered closer while the ancient dame 


droned on; and after, when they needs 
must go, they cast many a fearsome 
glance over their shoulders and were 
right glad when their own doors closed 
behind them and they were at home 


again. And the reason is (as every one 
knows) that grewsome things are seen 
and sounds, which mortal ear may not 
abide, are heard by the luckless wight 
who goes too near the mountain-foot 
when the moon casts shadows across 
the quagmire. 

Now, this is the tale as it came to me 
from the lips of an ancient crone, whose 
dam had lived all her life-time under 
the shadow of the White Woman, and 
whose sire was a Zufi brave. This I 
know to be true, and the tale comes 
straight from them who ought to know; 
and so [I tell -it again as it was told 


. to me. 


Many, many moons ago, sefior, before 
the pifions grew on the mesa yonder 
and before the little blue snake had cut 
a hole for the water down the cajion, 
there was a clear and pleasant lake at 
the foot of Wahahlota and the snow 
came down from the breast of the White 


) 
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Woman (for so means the name, sefior) 
when the sun was strong and filled the 
lake and kept it cool; and there were 
fish in the waters, sefior, and the deer 
and antelope came and drank at its tide 
(for this was long before the white man 
came and scared away the game with 
his bellowing guns). 

Now, the Zufiis were then a mighty 
people and owned the land for a week’s 
journey upon all sides, and they were 
blood brothers with the great people 
who lived to the south and worshiped 
the same gods; and they had cities—O, 
yes, they had many cities, and the 
greatest of them was on the bank of 
the lake. Of stone and brick was it 
builded and so placed that the great 
cliff was at its back and.on the front the 
lake, while at its eastern side the melt- 
ing snow came tumbling down the 
mountain side, shouting and laughing 
for joy, but at the foot.of the fall the 
water spread away and lost itself in the 
sands. For, be it known, O gefior, for 
more than a thousand paces to the east 
lay a stretch of quick-sand. On the 
western side my fathers builded a great 
wall of clay and stone—twenty feet high 
it was, and six men might walk side by 
side upon the top. From the over- 
hanging arch of the cliff the wall was 
builded and the other end lay against a 
great rock far out in the water of the 
lake. Wise were my fathers, sefior, and 
knew well the way to keep that which 
they had. 

How got they to their flocks and fields 
of corn? Thus it was: In the wall 
they made a mighty gate of hewn logs, 
so great that many men might not move 
it except they knew the secret of the 
gate, but knowing that, a little child 











might swing it easily. Now, it was by 
this gate that my fathers entered in and 
went abroad; and the water spirits 
guarded well the lake, for they were 
friends with my father’s gods and loved 
my people. 

But there was another way. Across 
the sands there lay a track of solid 
ground ;. who found the way I know not, 
but there it was, and none but the high 
priest and one other knew the path, for 
it was death to him who told. 

And so it was that, because of the 
lake and the wall, the cliff and the quag- 
mire, my fathers throve and in the city 
was the great temple and the high 
priest and in the temple was the tribal 
totem and the war drum of the people; 
for it was known to all men that naught 
could prevail against the place except 
the path be found across the sands, and 
there was a tradition that none could 
ever find the way except a woman 
showed it him. And that this might 
never come to pass, no one but the high 
priest of the gods and one who should 
be next in rank might hold the secret, 
and when these died they told the tale 
to those who took their place. 

For twice ten thousand moons. the 
city prospered, and then there ruled a 
priest so wise and good that, as time 
went on, the government of the valley 
fell on him alone. Gentle he was and 
learned in all things, and under his fos- 
tering care Zaxtia (for so was the city 
named) not alone, but likewise all the 
valley of the lake, became rich in flocks 
and herds and garnered grain. He it 
was that taught my fathers to better 
irrigate their maize and rye and to card 
and spin the hair and wool of goats and 
sheep and to weave garments from flax 
and wool; also, he showed them how to 
paint their earthen-ware and ozier baskets 
in many colors and to beat the gold and 
silver from the hills into strange and 
curious shapes. Much else he taught, 
and his people loved and trusted him 
and made the gods glad with offerings; 
and his name was Toxio. 

And so it was that Toxio ruled the 
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people for many, many moons; and he 
was just and wise (in all things save one), 
and the gods smiled on the people until 
they became fat with riches and lazy 
withal, and so neglected the temple and 
the priests therein; and though Toxio 
spoke often to them and said many 
words of warning, they would not listen, 
and at the last were insolent. Ah, woe 
is me! For, after a time, the gods grew 
angry with them which lived in the val- 
ley of the lake at the foot of Wahahlota 
and took vengeance upon their wicked- 
ness after the manner of the gods. 

Now, the wise priest had a daughter 
and, his wife being dead, he made much 
of the girl; and well he might, for of a 
truth, sefior, she was fair to see. Tall 
and slender as the leafless reed she was, 
with eyes like a starless night and hair 
that hid her from the view when she but 
loosed the silver band which kept it. 
Her cheek was round and tinted like a 
peach at picking time, and the beauty of 
her form might not be matched in all 
the valley. Light of foot as the moun- 
tain panther, and wise she was as the 
basking snake which knows all things; 
and so her father loved her as the apple 
of his eye; and he taught her all the 
lore which had come down to him from 
his forefathers and the mighty priests of 
Anhuac—how to heal a ‘gaping wound 
and to stop the poison of the great 
brown snake before it turned the blood 
to vinegar; how to read the stars; and 
the speech of all the tribes around— 
these things, and many more, he taught 
her; and so fond of knowledge was she 
that she sat all day within the temple 
and cared not for the sports or loves of 
youth, and the people looked upon her 
as upon one sanctified and let her go 
her way in peace. 


Now, all this the gods knew, so at ~ 


last they smote the good priest with - 
madness, and because his daughter 
pressed him sore he told her the secret 
of the path, and it was in this wise, 
sefior, that the good priest came under 
the ban for love of woman, howhbeit, she 
was of his own flesh and bone, 
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Beyond the mountain northward there 
dwelt a fierce and warlike tribe of men. 
Great in the field and chase were they, 
but they built no cities and raised no 
flocks nor grain. Between them and my 
fathers was a bitter feud, but they could 
not prevail against the valley nor the 
city by the lake because of the walls 
and the skill of my fathers. | Neverthe- 
less, they waited, hoping that a time 
might come when these things could 
not avail, for they coveted much the 
riches of the valley. Once when Mata- 
loota (the daughter of the priest) was 
afield in search of herbs upon the moun- 
tain, she found a man sore wounded by 
a mighty bear which he had slain, and 
when she looked she saw he was a stal- 
wart youth and strong. So she brought 
water and quenched his thirst and after- 
wards bound up his wounds with heal- 
ing leaves and gave him food (all this, 
sefior, though well she knew he was her 
deadly enemy), and when he had re- 
vived, they talked together, and each 
found joy in the other, so that when 
the maid must needs return, the youth 
looked long after her. And she had 
promised to return some day and meet 
with him upon the mountairi. And so 
it happed that many times they met 
together, and a great love grew in their 
hearts each for the other, and the youth, 
Lakanoo, pled with the maid to go with 
him across the mountain, and she would 
not, but said that he should join her 
father’s tribe instead, and this he could 
not do, because Lakanoo was the only 
son of his tribal chief and his father was 
grown old and soon must cross the 
spider-web bridge and leave his power to 
his son. Therefore, though the youth 
loved and was honest in his love, yet he 
might not leave his kith and kin and 
_ join with her, lest war be caused, and 
this he would not, for, loving the maid, 
his heart yearned also toward her people. 

Now, sitting once within his father’s 
tent, Lakanoo heard it said that if the 
quagmire could be crossed the city of 
the lake would fall, and also that there 
was a way that no man knew. And so 
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he now beguiled the maid to find the 
way that he might come to her, and the 
maid forgot the wisdom of the gods 
which she had learned and overcame 
her father, Toxio; and when she knew 
the path straight showed it to Lakonoo, 
and the wrath of the gods and the 
shadow of woe was spread above the 
temple and the City of Peace, though 
none might see it; and the maid thought 
only of her lover and the comfort of his 
arms, and the youth thought only of the 
maid and how, when he was chief, he 
would make friends of both the tribes; 
and the ancient priest thought only of 
his daughter and his people and forgot 
the prophecy and that he had trans- 
gressed the law. Of a surety, sefior, the 
wisdom of man is but a riven stick to 
lean upon, and none may say what shall 
fall upon the morrow. 

It was in the early summer when 
Mataloota told unto Lakanoo the way 
across the sand, and oftentimes they 
met, for the end of the path fell close be- 
neath the temple wall, and all the men 
were in the fields planting and working 
in the corn and rye. And as time went 
on Lakanoo came more boldly and cov- 
ered not his goings and comings as a 
wise man should, so that certain in his 
tribe watched, for they wondered whither 
he went so oftentimes; but when they 
had followed him upon the mountain 
they ceased to wonder and were ashamed, 
for they thought that he prayed to the 
gods which all men knew dwelt on the 
mountain top, and so they troubled no 
more—all excepting one, who believed 
not in snch tales, and his name was 
Maeu. A chief he was, cunning and 
bold, bloodthirsty and crafty as a cat of 
the hills; and he was next in rank to 
Lakanoo, and therefore hated him and 
ever sought his hurt. So, therefore, 
he followed the youth and watched 
him close, until he sew the young chief 
pass the shoulder of the hill and climb 
down toward the valley of the lake; and 
when he had seen this his heart was 
glad, for already he smelled blood in the 
air and dreamed of slaughter, knowing 
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well that naught but harm could pass 
between his tribe and those below. And 
when he was certain that Lakanoo had 
gone into the valley, he also followed 
even as the blue snake crawls through 
the tangled grass, and saw the young 
chief standing on the edge of the great 
quagmire, for it was not yet night; so 
Maeu lay behind a rock and waited, for 
in his cunning mind he almost knew 
that Lakanoo had the way. And when 
darkness had come he saw the young 
man go bravely out upon the shimmering 
sand, and almost laughed with joy to 
think of what would come. 

Maeu was brave, O sefior! The 
boldest warrior in. his tribe was not 
more bold than he, and so he fol- 
lowed close behind his chief; prone 
on his belly like the snake, he was. Out 
and ever out toward the quiet water he 
went, even though he knew that death 
was at his side and in his front. Ever 
closer behind the youth he went, though 
he heard the gurgle and chuckles of the 
demons under the sand, who were wait- 
ing to pull him down; though he could 
see the great brown quagmire tremble 
and shake with the hope that he should 
miss the path; though he knew that, 
should his chief but turn his head, no 
mortal force could save his life, for La- 
kanoo more than matched him on the 
solid ground and here he could not 
stand. O, it was a brave deed, sefior, 
and most bravely done. And his heart 
swelled with pride when at last he knew 
that solid ground was reached, and he 
stood beside the temple and for the first 
time knew what brought Lakanoo there. 

Long did the youth and maid sit 
close together on the lower step of the 
temple and talk of love, little dreaming 
that behind them in the darkness glow- 
ered the face of one consumed with bit- 
ter hate. 

After a time Lakanoo rose to go and 
the maid bade him farewell and slipped 
away into the temple through a private 
gate. The young chief stood awhile 
musing, as one who thought of pleasant 
things, and then turned him to the path. 
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Maeu, the blue snake, followed close be- 
hind and marked with care the turnings 
of the way, for even now he formed a 
plan to overthrow his chief and with him 
the fair city of the lake. 

Slowly Lakanoo went his way, for the 
road was narrow and filled with many 
turnings. Once he missed his footing 
and sank knee-deep in the treacherous 
sand, and once-the snake that crawled 
behind thrust his arm beneath the sand 
and felt the Demon tug at it with 
smothered laughter; but in the end the 
two came safely to the rock, and Maeu 
laid him down-to rest awhile and to fix 
the way upon his mind. Then after a 
time he followed Lakanoo homeward 
o'er the mountain, filled with hope of 
power yet to come. 

O, senor, hast thou ever seen that 
’mongst all tribes of men there are ever 
parties twain? Each hath a leader and 
each hath counter wishes to the other. 
The stronger most times rule, but the 
weaker chafe and wrangle ever. Thus 
it was among the tribe of Maeu and 
Lakanoo. The old chief held the tribe 
together, for he was wise and brave; but 
now he fast grew old and many thought 
Lakanoo too untried and young to rule, 
and these Maeu drew to him and told 
them secretly of his knowledge of the 
path and promised much to them in 
honor and in wealth if they would side 
with him and help him take the city. 
But ever as he talked he told them not . 
to let the plan be known, lest the young 
chief warn my fathers and it come to 
naught; and they were glad and almost 
half the tribe of fighting men came to 
him. .Woe is me ! 

And now the harvest time was 
come and my people garnered in the 
grain and counted the flocks of sheep 
and goats, and they were many. And it 
was the custom of the people to lay 
aside their hoes and spades, to cease 
from spinning cloth, and for a space to. 
hold a feast at harvest time; and the 
youths and maids clothed themselves in 
their best and did honor to the gods, for 


my people were a gentle folk and, - 
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though they loved the gods of Mexico, 
they killed no man in their praise but 
rather lambs and kids, for so had Toxio 
taught them. 

This Maeu knew right well, and so 
he laid his plan. When all were gath- 
ered to the city and the guards upon the 
wall were watching only what was at the 
temple gates, he thought to slip among 
the crowd unseen, and.so to gain the 
gate, which if he might, he would cast 
back and so admit his bloody tribe and 
slay unhindered, for he knew that it 
was not lawful for the city folk to carry 
arms when the priests came forth to 
march about the streets, and the guards 
were few, for many harvests had gone 
by since war of any kind had been 
within the valley. And once he crossed 
the sands and spent the night under the 
friendly porch of a ruinéd house close by 
the gate, that he might watch the guard 
and find the secret of the gate; and for 
his pains he saw him press upon a lever 
near the gates and raise them so the 
hinges were loosed, and swing them 
wide with ease, and then he passed out 
with the busy crowd who hardly no- 
ticed, or, if they did, set him down 
as a wandering Mexican shepherd and 
thought it no wrong that he should be 
among them. And when he was beyond 
the town he turned him to the mountain 
and noted well the way and how to 
come again and bring armed men, that 
they should not be seen, for well he 
knew that should he be once found 
within the city, or his warriors in the 
country round about, no hope was there 
of life for him. Traitors and spies had 
ever found a grave among the demons of 
the sands in Zaxtia, and he had no mind 
to lay his bones in such a fearsome 
place. ; 

And so the days went by and Toxio 
called the harvest feast. High on the 
topmost terrace of the temple stood the 
priest; and thrice he blew a sounding 
note upon the great conch shell, and 
thrice he waved his arms aloft, calling 
upon the gods to bless the town and all 
within it; and then he prayed: 
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“O, mighty God, the father of the 
sun, who giveth to these, the least of thy 
children, the light of his face and the 
joy of his knowledge, look upon us with 
mercy and grace. This day shall thy 
nostrils breathe the savory smell of 
roasting kid and burnt offerings. Even 
the tenth part of all that thou hath 
showered upon us will we return to thee. 
Make, therefore, our paths to be straight 
and our troubles to be few. Let our 
young men be happy in well doing and 
our maidens joyful in thy way. Give us 
peace and plenty, O mighty maker of 
worlds, and let not sorrow come among 
us for that we sometimes transgress thy 
way. Behold the smoke curleth from 
thy altars and the people cry to thee. 
Have mercy on them, god of gods, who 
dwelleth in the sun and hath the moon 
for an foot-stool.” 
And the people below shouted till the 
echo came back across the lake like the 
sound of battle: “Oaho! Oaho! Have 
mercy, O Quetzal, great god of might.” 
Now from the temple came forth a 
throng of maids, each dressed in white 
and girt about with silver belts, and on 
their heads a wreath of yellow flowers. 
In their hands each held a basket full of 
flax mingled with rye and mountain 
wheat. And as they marched, the 
people fell away and gave them room; 
and when the people cried “Oaho! 
Oaho! mighty is Quetzal, none so great 
as he!” the maidens cast the mingled 
flax and grain among them and sang in 
joy the praise of the great God of Peace. 
And thus went the burden of the song : 
‘*Down from the crest of Wahahlota falls the 
mighty sun. 

From the valley of shadows steals the quiet night, 
O mighty god. 

The clouds pour rain ; the dew fails not ; and the 
leaves and harvest laugh with plenty. 

Sweet is thy house, O Quetzal! Joy is in the 
palace, and all things are thine, O god of gods. 

Look on us, then, with favor this day in which 
we honor thee. 

Smell of the savor. 
temple altar. : 

Eat of the grain and drink of the juice of fruits, 
O mighty god. 

Great is thy wondrous power and much we fear 
and love thee, mighty Quetzal, god of gods,”’ 


Burnt is the kid upon thy 











And as they sang, the people shouted 
“Oaho! Oaho!” and the priests smote 
on the shields of copper and the drums 
of brown snake skin. 

Now Mataloota led the maids and 
sang full merrily, for well she knew that 
him she loved was somewhere in the 
crowd, for she had found and carried to 
the temple gate a priestly gown which 
he had donned, and he had mingled with 
the harvest feast that very morn. And 
so her heart was gay and free from care. 

And now the time for sacrifice was 
come. Up the circling path that reached 
the temple top the maidens climbed and 
sang; the black robed priests came 
after, beating on the drums; and at the 
top old Toxio stood, his arms out- 
stretched toward the North, chanting a 
prayer. 

The people gathered at the temple 
wall, silent and filled with awe, for as 
they looked, Lo! a great black cloud 
drifted o’er the mountain top and hid 
the sun. Then en a sudden came a 
shrill cry from a watchman at the gate, 
and then a sound of cries and blows. 
Then came a messenger, whose head 
was well nigh split in twain, crying, 
“The Mahuas hath the gate,” and fell 
down dead. Now, Lakanoo had judged 
it best to keep his arms beneath the 
garment that he wore, and when he 
heard this cry he knew that Maeu had 
betrayed him and determined so to die 
that all might know his worth. 

Now, sefior, there were in the city by 
the lake many priests and others from 
the valley, who had come to help in the 
harvest festival ; therefore, when Lakanoo 
called aloud for all to arm and follow 
him, it was not deemed strange, for each 
thought that he was of another place 
and none suspected that he was an 
alien and .a stranger. It is ever thus, O 
sefior, that when danger is at hand men 
fiock about one whe is cool and brave; 
so that in a little time Lakanoo had a 
goodly following of stout youths and 
well-fed priests, each armed with that 
which he could find. Meantime, the 
guards fought well, and even though 
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the gate was won, Maeu found it no 
easy matter to gain the streets. 

On the temple top the great snake- 
skin drum of war was booming forth the 
warning call, anc the old and weak 
were flocking in at the temple door. 
Lakanoo and his band made haste to- 
ward the gate, while from every side 
came rushing the sturdy citizens armed 
with bow and spear, with knife and 
shield, each eager for the fray. Lakanoo 
girt his priestly garb about his loins and 
then bethought him that those among 
the foe who knew him well might call 
upon him in the fray and so destroy his 
strength; therefore, he daubed his face 
with clay and wrapped about his head 
the priestly girdle. The weapons that 
he had were a great sword of wood set 
on its edge with jagged lumps of moun- 
tain glass, and a keen knife such as the’ 
priests use when they sacrifice. But 
many there were who had not even. 
these, but only reaping hooks and hoes 
of stone, though some had spears and 
shields, while others had bows of palm- 
wood and cotton coats that were so 
made that they would turn an arrow’s 
flight or even put to naught a stout 
sword stroke. 

So in a little time they came hard by 
the gates and saw the guards give way 
and flee, while through the street came 
rushing fiercely on, slaying as they 
came, the Mahua warriors led by Maeu. 

The priests set up a chant to Quetzal, 
and the people screamed their cries -of 
war and followed close behind their 
leader, though they knew him not; and 
ever the great black cloud came down 
over the mountain until it hid the temple 
top in darkness, though the call of 
Toxio and the peal of the great drum - 
came to the ears of those below like the 
cries of storm birds and the roll of far-. 
away thunder. The streets of Zaxtia 
were narrow and the foes were many. 
Maeu had failed to force the gates as he 
had thought to do; therefore, though 
surprised, the people of the lake were 
still a dangerous enemy to face. Laka- 
noo sent some youths to call upon them 
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which were within to throw down stones 
and heavy jars of clay from off the roofs 
and so annoy the foe; and others he 
sent to block the alleys which led away 
into the town. But with his band of 
priests, he stood between. the temple and 
the gate; so presently Maeu found him- 
self assailed on every side and thought 
best to kill the priests in front and so 
find room, for this he thought might 
easily be done, having little tegard for 
priestly bravery. 

Now, Maeu was brave, but he was 
also cunning, and he therefore sent 
others to the fray, having it in his mind 
that, could he gain the temple where the 
women were, he could gain the town. 
This, also, he had in mind: twice had 
he seen the maid who brought this woe 
upon the. town, and it seemed to him 
that she was fair and worth some pains 
to gain, and as he knew the way across 
the sands, he thought to bear her away, 
for he had left some men to guard the 
pass, not deeming it safe to lead them 





in by that way. So, while his warriors. 


ran upon the priests, he cast about to 
find a passage, but the way was stopped; 
therefore, he bode his time, knowing 
that time brings every man. his chance 
if he but wait and watch. Meantime, a 
score of them that were before fell on 
the priests with mighty blows and war 
cries shrill and high. Lakanoo swung 
his sword aloft and smote the first that 
came, and so he served the next, and 
then the priests fell to, and the Mahuas 
found their match. Back and forth 
they surged, and the boys upon the 
house-tops rained down rocks and boil- 
ing water while the bow-men in the 
alleys plied arrow and lance, for many 
had time to bring the weapons of war 
from the place where they were stored. 
So, even though new men came pouring 
through the gates, the street was piled 
with Mahua dead and little had they 
gained. 

Lakanoo was ever at the front, deal- 
ing such blows that many thought him 
more than man, and some called out 
that Quetzal led the priests; and these 
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fought well, but little work and priestly 
fare are not good things for them who 
war with men; therefore, they wearied 
and little by little fell away toward the 
temple. 

And now Maeu saw his chance. 
There stood, hard by, a ruined house, 
and as the fight surged by, Maeu drew 
three stout warriors with him and stole 
through it into the open way beyond, 
and’so passed the crowd of fighting men 
and gained the edge of the great square 
upon which the temple stood. The 
noise and shouting of the fray was be- 
hind and no defender stood before the 
gate (for the town folk thought none 
might win through their line), but the 
temple. gate was open and through it 
streamed a crowd of old men, women 
and children, bearing with them the 
things they prized most and food and 
water, lest the town be taken and the 
temple be the last stronghold of all. 

Maeu knew that he might not enter 
the temple with so small a following, for 
in it were priests and old men enough 
to destroy him; therefore, he cast about 
him for a disguise, and seeing not far 
away a dead priest who had been slain 
by a stray arrow, he hid behind a corner 
of the temple wall and so came to him 
unseen by anyone and took his robe 
and hood. 

Wrapped in these, he came boldly 
back to his fellows and spake unto them 
in this wise: ‘“O, warriors of the Ma- 
huas, behold we have passed the gate, 
and the men who stand against us; 
now, therefore, if we but win the temple, 
in which are but old men and shave- 
lings, we shall have won all. I go 
within. Be thou ready to come at my 
call, for it is in my mind to kill the high 
priest—him they call Toxio—and when 
I have done this, the rest is easy. Stay 
thou unseen at the temple gate and 
come quickly, striking great blows and 
sparing not, when the time is right.” 

Then hiding his weapons under the 
priestly cloak, he joined the people and 
entered in at the gate. The great, black 
cloud which hung over. the mountain 
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and covered the temple-top like a funeral 
pall, split its length and turned red, 
while a long zig-zag flash of lightning, 
followed by a peal of thunder, caused 

_ the stream of people to stop and tremble, 
and showed Toxio standing aloft, pray- 
ing fast to the gods, as the wily Maeu 
gained the gate and started up the way. 
And following the peal came shouts and 
the noise of battle. Quickly the chief 
passed up the stairway, and now he 
came upon a little platform near the top 
and saw here the maidens, still dressed 
in white, singing and praying to Quet- 
zal, led by the high priest’s daughter. 
And it came to him that it would be 
well to bear off the maid and so make 
confusion. 

Now, Maeu knew little of the speech 
of the people of the lake and, therefore, 
dared not approach too near. Beckon- 
ing to Mataloota, therefore, he waited 
on the stair, and she, thinking that he 
was sent from her father, went to him. 
When Maeu saw that the maid came, he 
turned and walked swiftly down the 
stair, casting many a backward glance 
to see that Mataloota followed, for he 
thought him of the little gate on the 
edge of the morass, and it came to him 
that he might carry the maid across the 
sands and bring back a score of fighting 
men, and so take the temple. But it so 
happed that there were other priests than 
Toxio in the temple, and two of these 
saw the strange man clothed in priestly 
garments and followed by the girl, and 
deemed it a curious thing; so, there- 
fore, they watched to see what might 
come. 

Now, O sefior, they that fought 
against the warriors of Maeu in the 
streets of the city were weary and 
many were slain, and though Lakanoo 
had done mighty deeds, still his single 
strength might not avail, and little by 
little the people of the lake were driven 
toward the temple gate; and just as 
Maeu had reached the bottom stair and 
turned him toward the little gate, Laka- 

noo and his band of priests and towns- 
folk were forced into the great square 
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before the temple. Now, the priests 
had well and: nobly fought, but when 
they saw the gates of refuge before them 
they lost heart and one cried out, 
“Away! Away, to the temple! Allis 
lost!” And when the others heard, 
they fled. The three stout warriors 
who had come before with Maeu had 
pressed close up to the gateway, doing 
no harm, for they deemed it best to 
keep themselves. fresh against the time 
that Maeu called, but the Mahuas who 
were in the front came hard after the 
priests, shouting with joy, for they 
thought the city won. 

Lakanoo saw his following fall away, 
and aiming a mighty blow at a great 
Mahua who had pressed him hard, 
smiote through head-dress and shield 
clean to the shoulder joint, and then, 
turning, followed those who fled, calling 
upon them to ‘turn again like men. The 
crowd about the gate was dense, and so 
it was that many heard his voice and 
took heart again. And the fight waxed 
hot, though ever the Mahuas gained 
ground, and when Maeu had reached 
the little gate, Lakanoo and a few 
strong priests were all that stood be- 
tween the temple and their foes. 

Old Toxio saw that the town was 
lost and, seizing a great spear, came 
down from the altar with the few that 
were with him, leaving only one to beat 
the drum of brown snake-skin. A stout 
warrior had he been in his youth, and 
thought his presence might cheer the 
men who fought for Zaxtia. Over the 
top of Wahahlota the black clouds 
rolled, and in the city those who fought 
might hardly tell their friends from foes, 
so dark it was; but the two priests fol- 
lowed Maeu ‘and at the gate saw him 
seize the maid and cast aside the bar. 
Therefore, these fell on him and, though 
they were unarmed, he found he could 
not hold the maid and slay the priests. 
So, with his back against the gate, he 
held the maid before him and called his 
war-cry; so the three he left behind 
came running to his aid, smiting at all 
who barred the way. Straight to the - 
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little gate they ran and smote the priests 
that they died, and Mageu caught up 
the maid and fled with her through the 
gate, leaving his men to hold the way. 
But.as he went, she. screamed with 
fear, so that her voice rang high above 
the shouts and sounds of blows: “La- 
kanoo! Lakanoo!” 

And he who listened ever for her 
voice, heard and Jeft those who held the 
pass and ran like one distraught across 
the court. He saw a crowd of strug- 
gling men at the little gate and, bursting 
through them, struck down the foremost 
Mahua. The others turned to meet 
him as he came, and one he thrust at 
with his spear so that it came out 
through his back and might not be re- 
gained. The other grasped him, but a 
priest thrust deep into his back with a 
sacrificial knife, and so the way was 
clear. 

Out upon the sands Lakanoo sped, 
bearing only his sword of wood set 
thick with mountain glass, and as he 
went he cast aside his priestly garment 
that he might run the swifter. Then he 
saw the Mahua far out on the way with 
the maid upon his shoulder, and on the 
farther side he saw a band of his own 
people and knew that all was _ lost. 
Nevertheless, he also crossed the solid 
ground and, paying little heed whither 
he went, ran swiftly toward the Mahua 
chief. 

Maeu could not go fast, for the 
maiden struggled much, and he knew 
not the way over-well; so, therefore, 
Lakanoo gained upon him and would 
have overtaken him but that he slipped 
and fell, thrusting: his legs far down into 
the treacherous sands. And when he 
had gained the ground again, Maeu was 
near the other side. This Mataloota 
saw, and deeming that her lover could 
not rescue her, she ceased her efforts to 
escape and cast about for means to free 
herself. 

She lay across Maeu’s shoulder and 
her right arm hung over his back; and, 
as she thought, she felt the handle of a 





_ copper knife which he carried in his 
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girdle. This she seized and drove the 
blade deep in his brawny back beneath 
his shoulder. The great chief stag- 
gered like a man drunken on mescal, 
pitched forward like a smitten ox, and 
cast the maid from him. On the path 
she fell, but Maeu missed the solid 
ground and fell upon the sand. The 
wound he had was mortal, but he might 
not die at once; and so the demons 
laughed and gurgled as thay drew him 
down and down. Though he yelled 
with fear and called upon his people and 
his gods, the one could not come to him, 
for they knew not the way, and the other 
dare not, lest Quetzal be enraged and 
cast them out. And this the demons 
knew and drew him ever down that they 
might fatten on his flesh. 

Now, senor, in the fight Lakanoo had 
slain many, but he himself had not es- 
caped unharmed, for at the temple gate 
a mighty Mahua which he slew, had 
smitten him across the brow, and a spent 
arrow from the street had entered at his 
side; and though he had thought little 
of these wounds, the loss of blood and 
steady toil had well nigh sapped his 
strength. Nevertheless, when he saw 
Maeu fall, he made what speed he might 
and soon had passed the sands to where 
the maiden lay, for when she fell she 
struck upon her head and so, for a.time, 
was without knowledge. 

When Lakanoo left the gate, old 
Toxio had reached the court, and seeing 
that for a time the great gate was safe, 
he hastened to the crowd that jammed 
about the little gate and seemed to be 
holding it against the foe. And when 
he had come nigh they told him that 
two Mahuas had broke through and 
carried off his daughter, for many had 
not seen Lakanoo throw aside the 
priestly garment and thought that both 
were foes. Now came the prophecy to 
the high priest’s mind, and he groaned 
aloud; nevertheless, girding his robe 
about him and with the great spear in 
his hand, he also passed the little gate 
and strode out upon the sand, so that 
when Mataloota stabbed Maeu he. saw 
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him fall and also saw Lakanoo running 
toward the maid. Thinking that he 
would bear away his daughter, Toxio 
called his next in kin to follow and, 
knowing well the way, sped out upon 
the path, so that when Lakanoo came to 
where the maiden lay, Toxio was close 
at hand. 

Lakanoo stooped to lift the maid, but 
a faintness came upon him and he could 
not; therefore, he stood erect, stagger- 
ing; and as he raised himself, he heard 
the old priest call, and turned to meet 
him, casting aloft his mighty sword, ss 
he knew not who he was. 

When Toxio saw him do this thing, 
he paused an instant; then, with a cry 
of rage and hate, he bent him forward 
and hurled the great spear. Straight 
and true it went and the copper blade 
passed through Lakanoo’s breast bone, 
cutting a woesome gash, but stopped 
not. Sheer through his shoulder bones 
it went and stood a hand’s breadth from 
his back. 

Lakanoo stood an instant like a 
wounded buck at bay, then he turned 
half round with the spear shaft sticking 
from his breast, heaved his good sword 
far out upon the sands and sank back- 
wards with the death yell on his lips. 
And as he fell there came a great cry 
from the temple; the war drum ceased 
to beat and on the temple top appeared 
the white-robed maidens screaming with 
fear, and after them Toxio saw a band 
of Mahua warriors and knew the end 
was come. 

The warriors at the mountain foot 
had seen these things, and now that 
Toxio stooped to raise his daughter, 
they let fly a score of glass-tipped arrows 
at the old priest, many of which found 
their mark. He fell across the maid, 
but struggled to his feet and stood 
swaying with his hands aloft, calling on 
Quetzal for aid and revenge. Then as 
the barbed shafts drank his blood, he 
loosed the totem from his breast and 
threw it to the demons of the sands. 
Then as his knees bent under him 
he pitched headlong from the path 
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and found his grave. Ah, woe is me! 

All this while the black cloud hung 
over the mountain, and the city and the 
air was still and sodden. When the old 
priest called upon his gods, the sound 
awoke the senseless maid and she saw 
his death, and likewise saw her lover's 
body go slowly down into the sand. 
Beside all these, she saw the priests 
hurled from the temple top and heard 
the screams of fear as her white-robed 
sisters fell before the knife and spear. 

Turning with intent to flee to the 
mountain side, she saw her way hemmed 
in by many foes. No hope of life had 
she, and when she thought, she had no 
wish for life. On the path lay the cop- 
per knife that slew the Mahua chief, and 
this the maid caught up and drove to 
the hilt beneath her rounded breast, 
called shrilly out as one who sees a 
vision: ‘Lakanoo! see, I come! I 
come!” 

And even as she cried the black cloud 
split in twain; down from the mountain 
came a rumbling sound followed by a 
noise louder than thunder makes; the 
earth shook to and fro, and prone upon 
the city fell the cliff, burying it deep 
with stone and earth. The water in the 
Lake of Peace ran back, leaving the 
city far, and then came in a mighty 
wave over the sand and far up the 
mountain side. The Mahuas sought to 
flee, but the rocking ground and falling 
rocks prevented, so that they died and 
no man save the watcher on the moun- 
tain side escaped. Then the cloud 
burst and for many hours the flood 
came down. Three times the earth 
rocked, and when at last the storm of 
death was done, no trace of Zaxtia or 
those who dwelt in the City of Peace 
was left. And then, in time, the blue 
snake cut his hole to yonder cafion and 
the waters of the lake broke through. 

Even now you may see the print they 
left high up the cafion side; and so the 
prophecy came true and the gods re- 
venged themselves upon the people who 
had offended them, and of all the won- 
ders in the valley of the lake there is to- 
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day only the great quagmire and the out upon, the sands. Lakanoo shouts 
little stream that loses itself within the his death yell; the old priest curses, and 
sands. But now you know, O sefior, his fair young daughter cries to her 
why the people love not to go too near lover for help that may not come. 

the mountain foot when the moon casts Ah, woe is me! My tale is done. 
shadows across the quicksand, and why Genoa, Illinois. 

it is that fearsome sounds are heard far 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 
BY ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


HE blackbirds fly to their roosting-place, 
As the sun goes down; 
And far in the sky their flight I trace 
In flocks that waver and interlace, 
As the sun goes down. 


The bull-frogs croak by the lake’s black rim, 
As the sun goes down; 

And the rushes stand all green and slim 

When the mists have gathered gray and dim, 
As the sun goes down. 


A teal comes past with a swish of wings, 
As the sun goes down; 
And a fold of the twilight creeps and clings 
To the hickories; and a cricket sings, 
As the sun goes down. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
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A WORTHY SENTIMENT. 


This is a hard enough world to live 
in as it is, but if it were not for the small 
amount of sentiment and kind-hearted- 
ness that holds sway, ’twould be so in- 
finitely more cruel that life would be 
scarcely worth the living. “A touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin;” 
and ’tis this same pity, engendering good 
fellowship, that makes humanity more 
humane and lends a kindly sympathy to 
life that makes the living o’ it more 
pleasant. True, -honest sentiment—di- 
recting pity and commiseration toward 
any being or creature suffering helpless- 
ly—is a step toward the humanizing of 
the world and should and does have the 
support of all good men, whether the 
object be man, beast or bird. If men 
can réalize and sympathize with the suf- 
fering of others of their own species, 
why not with creatures belonging to 
some other division of the great animal 
kingdom whose organization may be as 
sénsitive ? os 

That trap-shooting of live pigeons is 
an unnecessary cruelty, must be patent 


to any one of a sympathetic nature who 
has ever witnessed a tournament, and it 
is justly bringing the shooting frater- 
nity into ill-repute. The birds are 
raised especially with a view to being 
shot to earth as soon as they rise from 
the trap. In the natural course of events’ 
there would be no over-production of 
them; neither would they ever become 
@ nuisance. Several thousand of them 
having been shot at a tournament, they 
glut the market and must he sold far be- 
low the regular price. The fact, if it be 
a fact, that a number of people make their 
living by raising the birds for the trap- 
shooters is no reason whatever for con- 
doning the practice. There are a multi- 
tude of illegitimate businesses by which 
many people make their living, but 
which are, nevertheless, just as wrong 
and should be just as_ severely dis- 
countenanced. 

That any one should be obliged to 
make a living by the suffering of other 
creatures (be they of the human or 
other species) ‘is unfortunate; but when 
that pain is wholly unnecessary, the 
business is more than unfortunate—it is * 
heartless. When birds are raised and 
killed for the market, the case is quite 
different; for then they supply a human 
necessity, they are quickly and humane- ° 
ly ‘dispatched and only those needed 
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for immediate consumption are killed. 
Shooting in the field is also legitimate, 
as then (if the participants be sports- 
men) there is no wholesale destruction, 
and every bird has a chance for its life, 
which it has not at the gun-club tourna- 
ment. 

The killing of beasts and birds for 
food is neeessary, as it is the law of Na- 
ture that the stronger shall prey upon 
the weaker;, but the motive and the 
method have always to be taken into 
consideration—and neither are right in 
live-pigeon shooting. ‘Tis safe to say a 
flood of public indignation would sweep 
over the land were the cattle for our 
markets killed in bull-fights such as are 


the popular amusement of the Spaniards | 


and Mexicans (although it is equally 
certain that many would go to see them, 
and the live-pigeon shooters would not 
be the least among them) or were taken 
out upon the prairie to afford “sport” to 
a crowd of cow-boys armed with rifles. 

Who has not, having shot and wound- 
ed a deer, monkey or other sensitive 
animal, felt the pangs of pity as he 
gazed into its expressive eyes and 
imagined he saw there a mute reproof? 
Any hunter ought to be ashamed to 
confess he is devoid of feeling enough 
for that. Yet suppose a dozen deer 
were shut in a pen to be released one by 
one that a pack of dogs and a lot of 
mounted men might give chase and kill 
at the first opportunity; or in a manner 
more nearly similar to pigeon shooting, 
that a man stationed a few paces from 
the exit of the pen, rifle in hand, might 
calmly shoot them down as soon as 
they emerged. Would that be sport ? 
Yet it comes as near to being it as does 
live-pigeon shooting. Therefore, we say 
the latter zs not sport. 

By the foregoing we do not wish to 
give the impression that Sports AFIELD 
is in any way unfriendly to trap-shoot- 
ing in the popular sense—namely, at 
targets. Indeed, it is our duty, as well 
as our privilege, to encourage to the ut- 
most all honorable out-door recreations, 
among which rifle, shot-gun and pistol 
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practice ranks high, as being pleasant 
and useful, bringing into play, as it 
does, the best faculties of man—faculties 
which—be it said with regret—are oft- 
times too much or altogether neglected 
during these closing years of the cen- 
tury. For the care-worn man of busi- 
ness, what is more refreshing than an 
afternoon’s sport at the traps ?—for sport 
it is, of the truest kind. 

So strong is Sports AFIELD’s belief in 
trap-shooting (with the single omission 
of the live-pigeon phase) as a sure pro- 
motor and leader-up-to the possession of 
quickness of eye and muscle, and the 
associated qualities which blend in the 
good soldier, that we do here boldly and 
loudly claim that no more advantageous 
form of recreation could be added to the 
curriculum of our leading colleges—al- 
ways pre-supposing a greater degree of 
caution, which all assemblages of boys 
should have. 


——<—___— 


A NEW “WORLD” FOR SPORTSMEN. 





Most of us have an idea, more or less 
definite, of that division of our sister con- 
tinent called Argentina; but how many 
know that to the south of it lies an em- 
pire a thousand miles long by five hun- 
dred wide ! 

An empire? Yes, with the condor, 
monarch of the feathered world, as un- 
disputed ruler, and the savage puma, 
fiercer jaguar, and the yellow-eyed An- 
dean eagle as his chief councellors. 

Much of Patagonia is an untrodden, 
unexplored wilderness. Large areas are 
covered by immense salt basins and 
marshes. Many rapid torrents, carry- 
ing wonderfully large volumes of water, 
have worn deep channels across it from 
the Western Andes to the waters of the 
Atlantic on the east. Many of those 
channels are cafions as deep, as precipi- 
tous, as awful as those of the streams of 
our Rockies. Others are narrow val- 
leys, ever green, ever ringing with the 
music of birds that are not known, 
even by name, to the ornithologist. 
Here and there, oft-times covering 
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many thousand square miles, are plains 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. Over 
them roam’ the two varieties of the 
American ostrich, and the shy, swift 
guanaco, the wildest, fleetest of the five 
species of “camel-deer” peculiar to the 
Andes and the plains at their feet. 
Myriads. of. water-fowl fill the rivers. 
There, too, are fish as gamy as the 
trout, salmon or ouananiche of our 
Northern waters. 

Less than 10,000 human beings in- 
habit this immense territory; and prob- 
ably not a hundred of them are white. 
The rest are as fine Indians, physically, 
and as degraded, morally and mentally, 
as exist in either America. 

Should the sportsman-explorer weary 
of the plains, he has but to journey 
westward across the mountains and he 
will find himself in one of the densest 
forests on earth. The western slope of 
the Andes soon reaches the Pacific, but 
it is a dense, unbroken forest from the 
water’s edge to the summit of the moun- 
tains. Deep, narrow, tortuous bays 
lead in from the ocean everywhere, and 
they furnish homes for multitudes of 
seals and huge sea elephants. 

No hunter need suffer from exnui in 
these forests. Jaguars are plentiful and 
extremely “Irish” in disposition—al- 
ways looking for a fight and utterly in- 
different as to who furnishes it. Then 
pumas and catamounts also abound, 
while the condors and eagle-vultures are 
ready to battle to the death with any- 
thing, man or beast, that approaches 
their rocky homes during the nesting 
season. In short, there is no place on 
the globe where the hunter or student 
can find Nature in larger quantities 
or more pure and unadulterated than in 
Patagonia. 

Its climate in winter—June, July and 
August—is cold, but during the rest of 
the year it will compare quite favorably 
with that of Kansas or Colorado. But 
it has one remarkable difference: its 
“hot winds” are very,very cold. Some- 
times, on the warmest days these winds . 
—pamperos, the Indians call them— 
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sweep with tornado-like fury over the 
country, chilling and cutting like veri- 
tabie blizzards. 

There is no reason why sportsmen 
should not find as much pleasure here 
as in the deserts of Africa or the jungles 
of India; and it possesses one feature 
not found elsewhere—newness in game 
and country. 


$< —_$_—__—_ 


THE FOREST FIRES. 





The disastrous fires that raged like 
tornadoes of flame through the forests 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota in August 
and September were thought to have: 
claimed among the hundreds of their: 
victims a few sportsmen from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and other cities located near 
the scenes of the holocausts. A number - 
of hunting parties had started for Hinck- 
ley and neighboring towns prior to the 
fire and were supposed to have been in 
the woods at the time when it swept like 
an annihilating breath through them. 
Most of them have been heard from 
since, however, having in some instances 
had almost miraculous escapes, by seek- 
ing safety in swamps, by setting fire to 
the grass in prairies and large clearings 
and then remaining in the open.till the 
fires in the forest had passed, and by 
other methods found in emergency. 

While it is much to be doubted if any 
of the fires were started by the careless- 
ness of hunters (for they were burning 
in widely separated localities for weeks 
previous to their culmination in the 
awful disaster that startled the whole 
country), yet there is an element of 
danger, when hunting in the dry forests 
in the hot summer months, of setting 
fire to the leaves and underbrush; and 
for this reason sportsmen should be ex- 
tremely careful to extinguish every 
ember of their camp fires when leaving 
them; should avoid throwing lighted. 
matches upon the ground either in the 
woods or on the prairie and ought to 
exercise caution about letting their guns. 
set fire to dry grass or leaves, either by . 
their discharge or the falling of burning 
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wads, if it is possible for a blaze to 
originate in such a manner—a point as 
yet undecided. 

Any person who goes into the pine 
forests in July, August and September 
should feel a personal responsibility with 
regard to fires, and he cannot exercise 
too much care in putting out every 
spark he has started. A slight breeze 
stirring the glowing ashes and embers of 
a deserted camp fire may readily scatter 
them among the dry leaves and twigs, 
the moss and grass, and start a blaze 
that will quickly spread in the dry tim- 
ber and cause a tremendous conflagra- 
tion. So a match used in lighting a 
pipe may be thoughtlessly tossed upon 
the ground and, alighting in a bunch of 
grass on the prairie or a little heap of 
needles in the woods,be the means of 
originating a forest fire that will destroy 
thousands or millions of feet of timber. 
Or the ashes knocked from the bowl 
may do as much damage. 

Such general fires, spread over so 
vast an area must have killed a great 
great deal of game in the forests, and in 
the smaller streams and ponds no small 
number of fish. It will probably be 
many years before the hunting will be 
good again anywhere in the burned 
district. ; 


The Sportsman’s Idol. 

THE winter is fast approaching, and 
with its advent the heart of the sports- 
man grows glad, for ’tis then that the 
prairie chickens, the rabbits and squir- 
rels, the ducks and geese, the deer and 
antelope become the lawful prey of the 
hunter. With the first fall of light snow 
he Sallies forth into the forests or the 
mountains in parties large or small to 
track the game over the mantled ground 
and listen to the joyful bark of his trusty 
rifle as he presses the trigger with 
nerves all a-tingle. What energy the 
crisp air lends! what memories the 
crackling of the leaves and twigs in the 
sombre forest recall! as one wanders 
along familiar ways and casts alert 
glances about. Is it any wonder the 
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sportsman regards his handsome fire- 
arm almost with the same love he does 
his dogs? When hunting, it is his con- 


stant companion, and he never feels 
quite alone or deserted so long as he 
holds it in his hands. 


—~<>— 


Wuite the consideration of the state 
of trade and finance of the country does 
not exactly come within the scope of the 
sporting magazine, it is a matter that no 
less directly affects the sportsman than 
everybody else, and is one in which he 
is greatly interested. Since the tariff 
bill became a law, the great uncertainty 
and distrust in all lines of business have 
given place to returning confidence, and 
increased activity is the result. New 
York City, as well as other eastern 
towns, is crowded almost to the limit of 
its hotel capacity with western buyers 
seeking to replenish their stocks, which 
were kept as low as possible before. 
Many who have given the situation care- 
ful study and whose words carry no lit- 
tle weight, predict with confidence a re- 
turn of former prosperity for at least six 
years. Beyond that time it is impossible 
to look, because of the sanguineness and 
extravagance of the American people. 
But it is probable that the people of this 
generation will remember the lesson 
they have learned, and when the country 
again revels in the good times it is ac- 
customed to, will take care to prevent, 
by honest frugality and conservatism, 
another visitation of the panic. Mean- 
while we can all welcome heartily the 
business revival. 

ss cis etamecaseon oe 

QuITE a number of letters have been 
received from subscribers — especially 
from among our hosts of new friends— 
stating that they have failed to receive 
their copies of Sports AFIELD. The 
trouble doubtless accurs in the local 
post-offices, where complaint should be 
made. But in every case this office 
should be promptly notified and the 
missing numbers will at once be sup- 
plied. 





WOODLAND NOTES. 





The migrations of birds are little 
understood, It is not definitely known 
why the numbers of individuals of a cer- 
tain species vary so much from year to 
year nor why some varieties appear to 
be periodical in their coming and going. 
Perhaps the coldness or tardiness of 
spring may have much influence in the 
matter. Usually, we have here in 40° 
north latitude a great many humming 
birds of several species, but this summer 
I have seen but few of the pretty little 
flyers. 


* 
* * 


Even birds and wild animals have a 
fancy to avail themselves of the labors 
of others, after a fashion observed in 
human nature. Last spring a couple of 
Gothic jaybirds built a nest and reared 
their little Goths in a big Scotch pine at 
my home. In the latter part of June, 
when the jays had left the nest, I no- 
ticed some doves inspecting the pine, 
and was surprised to see them take pos- 
session of the nest which the jays had 
built. By so doing, the doves saved 
themselves the troubie of building a nest. 


* 
x x 
During the prevalence of the so- 
called locusts, or the Cicada Septendecim, 


it was noticed that the sparrows were 
active in catching the insects, and many 





people from this reason fell quite in love 
with the birds. A little knowledge of 
these subjects wil! show that the esti- 
mation was wrongly bestowed. The 
cicada is a perfectly innocent and harm- 
less insect, whereas the sparrow is a pest 
and a curse all the time. From my ob- 
servations, so far as they extended, I am 
not led to give any credit to the spar- 
rows. Other species of birds were more 
active in catching the cicadas; and then, 
it should be remembered, that these in- 
teresting insects are harmless to vegeta- 
tion and all forms of creation. 
* 
* * 

Did you ever angle for cray-fish? It 
is somewhat amusing if not very profit- 
able. One day this summer, while 
sporting along one of our large ponds, I 
caught quite a number of these curious 
shell-fish. One specimen exhibited a 
shrewdness above all the others. He 
would cling to the bait until lifted to the 
surface of the water, and would then 
drop back. In all the plans I brought 
to bear upon the cray, it proved itself 
fully capable of staying in its own safe 


element. 


* 
* * 


Out in the field this spring a purple 
grackle, with markings of albinism, at- 
tracted my attention for some time. 
The upper part of the bird’s head was 
bedecked in milk-white feathers, and on 
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its back a row of white feathers added 
deauty and oddity to the happy songster. 
These white markings formed a pretty 
contrast to the blue and black tinges, 
and offered a view both pleasing and 
rare. 


e-. ¢ 

Recently, I noticed a king-bird strike 
out from the grove to chase a vulture 
that was sailing around. It was a 
ludicrous sight to see so small a bird put 
to flight one that was so much larger. 
But the king-bird is the personification 
of Attila himself, and it is the scourge 
of the forests. The vulture increased 
its speed with but few strokes of its 
wings, and went shooting through the 
air with astonishing velocity, How this 
is performed is not well known. 

JASPER BLINEs. 
Alexandria, Missouri. 


“GO TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD.” 


Having in two preceding papers briefly 
recounted some of the most interesting 
and striking facts about four of the 
principal species of ants in Central 
America—namely, the fire-ant, the wood- 
louse, the leaf-cutting ant and the army- 
ant—permit me to conclude the subject 
with a few notes upon some of the less 
prominent, though hardly less interest- 
ing, species. 

The ants already described are all 
gregarious in their habits,as most of our 
northern species are, and they found 
large colonies composed of many thou- 
sands of individuals all ready to fight to 
the death in defense of their home. Yet 
by no means are all the ants so sociable, 
working in unison for the common good. 
There are many kinds which apparently 
roam about like human guerrillas, or 
like vagabonds in the time of peace, 
with the sole object of self-maintenance. 
Among them may be classed cne that 
Nature has seemingly been unnecessarily 
extravagant in providing with means of 
offense and defense. This is a rover 
much larger than any of the army or 
leaf-cutting ants, the body of a fair-sized 
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specimen being all of five-eighths of an 
inch long. It is a black ant which lives 
in the trees, or, it would be better to 
say, on them, as one is more likely to 
come in unfortunate contact with it upon 


. the bark of living trees than elsewhere. 


Its body is shaped very much like that 
of a wasp and, like that hot-headed and 
fiery-ended nuisance, has a venomous 
sting at the business end of the abdomen 
that one always regrets having become 
closely acquainted with. However ab- 
sent-minded one may be, he doesn’t 
readily forget an introduction to this 
vivacious fellow who may be counted 
upon to make it lively for any one he 
chances to meet in the proper manner. 
Not satisfied with merely biting a person 
after the manner of other ants (though 
he can do that in an extremely unpleas- 
ant way), he humps his back up like an 
angry cat, sways his body back and 
forth till he gets a good hold with his 
jaws, then jabs his slender sting deep 
into the flesh and deposits there a poison 
that for a time has a serious effect, 
irequently affecting one more than -the 
sting of wasp or hornet. 

There is a smaller reddish-brown ant 
about the size of the warricrs of the leaf- 
cutters, that also frequents the trees and 
bushes, though it is often seen on the 
ground. While these do not appear to 
be gregarious, either, the individuals are 
quite numerous, so that often several 
may be found together. I do not know 
what they eat, nor very much else about 
them, but was interested in the species 
chiefly because of the amusing attitude 
they assume when disturbed. When 
gently touched by a twig or met by an- 
other ant, they rear up on their hind 
legs and begin a peculiar pumping 
movement, at the same time striking 
the object of their wrath with their jaws. 
I don’t remember experimenting with 
their bite, but they seemed inoffensive. 

A pestiferous ant which causes the 
resident in the Tropics much annoy- 
ance, is a microscopic creature that has 
a strong hankering for meat, fresh or 
cooked, and a wonderful proclivity in 








finding its whereabouts. If a piece of 
fresh venison, wild hog, a fowl or other 
meat is hung for a few hours by a string 
of bark from a beam reaching from wall 
to wall of the house, or “ watla” as the 
thatched hut is locally known, it will 
generally be found swarming with hun- 
dreds of ants almost too minute to be 
seen, when taken down to be prepared 
for cooking. A rather larger but also 
minute species of red ant is gifted 
with the same fondness and propensity 
for meat and its discovery and is fully 
as troublesome. 

- It was absolutely necessary that all 
tables, shelves and cupboards, contain- 
ing food or upon which food was pre- 
pared for eating, should be raised upon 
legs set in vessels containing water; 
otherwise, countless myriads of ants 
would swarm all over them in a very 
few hours, taking possession of every- 
thing edible. Even then, if the merest 
corner touched the floor or wall, if the 
water evaporated from the vessel or the 
leg of the table set too close to the side 
of the dish, before one would be aware 
of it a slender stream or column of the 
alert little insects would be going and 
coming from the table, carrying away 
every particle of sugar, bread, or any- 
thing eatable they could find. 

There are other species of ants in the 
Tropics—many of them—and each one 
worthy of study and full description. 
While they are annoying to man and 
beast, they nevertheless do a vast amount 
of good by devouring fragments of flesh 
and vegetable matter so small that it 
would be overlooked by other animals 
and, decaying, would increase the im- 
purities in the air many fold and render 
life in the warm countries almost im- 
possible. H. W. Perry. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Cuicaco is soon to have another fine 
museum of natural history. The large 
building in Lincoln Park for the Acad- 
emy of Science has just been finished 
ahd specimens are now being installed. 
Admission will be free, 
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THE DOUBLE-WALKER. 





By a close observation of almost any 
of our common insects, one may get a 
great deal of amusing entertainment 
which will at the same time be instruct- 
ive. What, for instance, is more inter- 
esting than to watch the ants at work? 
or more instructive than a study of the 
bees ? 

It has always afforded me much 
pleasure to lay sprawled upon the grass, 
noting with absorbed attention the la- 
bors of the industrious spider or the 
powerful beetle; to fight the preying 
mantis or to drop ants or tiny obstruc- 
tions into the treacherous sand-slide of 
the ant-lion. 

Perhaps no insect seemed more strange 
to me, however, than the double-walker 
or, as I am led to think it is scientifically 
known,-the Geophilus bipuncticeps of 
Wood, which I accidentally cante upon 
one day. This creature of the long 
name is a myriapod of two or three 
inches’ length, light-brown or ash-gray 
and by many would be called a “ thou- 
sand-legged worm.” The body is very 
slender and rather flat, composed of 
twenty-five or thirty segments, each pro- 
vided with a pair of legs. The head 
and tail of the animal look precisely 
alike, except that one is much larger 
than the other—each being provided 
with what certainly looks like a head 
with antenne. 

What drew my attention to this 
myriapod in the first place, was that 
when I accidentally touched its head 
and obstructed the course which it was 
travelling, it stopped and immediately 
started backward without turning ’round, 
going in the opposite direction with as 
much speed and apparent ease as it had 
been going the other way. I stopped 
whatever I was doing and proceeded to 
make further investigations at once—it 
isn’t often one meets an animal that 
shows so little preference with regard to ~ 
which end goes first. 

I picked up a small twig and touched 


the creature on the end provided with © 
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the small head. The ciilopoda_hesi- 
tated perceptibly; the two ends started 
in opposite directions; the body com- 
menced to stretch out till the situation 
began to look serious; then the lesser 
end, becoming submissive, acquiesced 
and, getting in step with the more 
powerful half, walked off with it. I 
many times interfered with its progress, 
but always with the same result—the in- 
sect hesitated in apparent indecision, or 
as though it required some persuasion 
on the part, of one end to induce the 
other to come along, and then reversed 
its course and started rapidly off. 

Then placing the point of my stick 
against the middle of its body, I pulled 
it forcibly to one side until the two ends 
or halves were parallel and the heads 
were side by side. Removing the stick, 


I was not a little surprised and amused 
to see both ends travel off together like 
a well-bred team, dragging the middle 
segments inertly over the ground. Time 


and again I did this with the same re- 
sult. Two more dependent parts with 
independent motives never composed a 
whole. The Siamese twins are the near- 
est approach. How the poor creature 
ever managed to get anywhere is a 
mystery, for the slightest opposition 
started it on the reverse track, and it 
seemed to have no definite destination 
in view. It was, indeed, a curiosity 
which I watched and experimented with 
for a long time. O. B. SERVER. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE TANAGER. 





The male scarlet tanager, that during 
the winter months is said to wear a 
sombre coat of olive-green much re- 
sembling the plumage of the female, 
would scarcely be recognized after he 
dons his summer suit of scarlet with jet- 
black wings and tail; but he is the same 
bird, nevertheless. When the balmy 
breezes of spring begin to blow, and the 
foliage and blossoms come forth upon 
the trees and shrubsit is then that the 
tanagers (clothed in fiery colors, which 
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have given to them the name of fire-bird 
in some localities) start from their win- 
ter homes amid the sunny groves of 
Mexico, Peru and the West Indies, cross 
our southern coast and rapidly distribute 
themselves over the Eastern United 
States, ranging from South-eastern Texas 
to New York, and from the Carolinas 
north to the Great Lakes. 

They chiefly inhabit retired wood- 
lands, but occasionally visit the abode 
of man and take up a place of residence 
in some orchard. Usually, however, 
they choose the high, open wood, away 
from man’s proximity, in which to rear 
their young. The nest (which is the 
work of the female) is a flat affair, having 
but a slight depression, placed on the 
horizontal branch of a tree fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground. It is com- 
posed of dried twigs, weed stems and 
grass, and is lined with fine rootlets. 

In this nest the female deposits her 
set of four greenish-blue eggs dotted 
with different sized spots of reddish- 
brown and light purple. Notwithstand- 
ing the precaution which these birds 
take in'the selection of a building site, 
and the artfulness with which they seek 
to conceal their homes amid the sur- 
rounding foliage, it is a fact that much 
of their prudence and painstaking goes 
for naught. They may elude the oologist 
who wants to add a fine set to his 
cabinet, but they cannot escape the 
sagacity and watchfulness of the female 
cowbird (here we have it again) who is 
ever on the alert, ready to slip into the 
nest and deposit her own egg, to be 
hatched and cared for by Madame 
Tanager. S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE frog’s skin is so filled with pores 
that in an hour it will absorb the frog’s 
own weight in water. On the other 
hand it loses moisture very rapidly, so 
that the creature cannot remain long in 
a dry place. The frog breathes by swal- 
lowing air and can be suffocated by 
holding its meuth open. It breathes 
also through the skin. ' 





LESSONS FOR LEARNERS. 


Generally, it is better to trim the 
prints before toning, a8 it is more econ- 
omical than to allow the gold to be de- 
posited upon the worthless edges that 
are afterward cut away and destroyed 


without the gold and silver being re-- 


covered, and the liability to tear when 
the prints are softened in the solutions 
is much less when the edges are straight 
and smooth. 

When all the prints have been care- 
fully trimmed as directed in our last 
paper (it requires almost as much artistit 
skill to properly trim a picture as it does 
to select the subject before exposure), 
the next step is 


TONING. 


A preliminary washing in pure water 
is necessary, however, to free the print 


of an excess of silver chloride. This 
may takg five to fifteen minutes in run- 
ning water. Then they have to be passed 
through a strong solution of salt and 
water (an ounce or two to the pint). This 
releases much more of the silver, which 
appears in a white deposit upon the face 
of the print, as that quickly changes toa 
bright red color. A very few seconds 


— 


fim imu tee << 
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in the salt water is sufficient, each print 
being quickly passed in turn through it, 
and thrown into clean water again. All 
having been “‘salted,” they should be al- 
lowed to wash for ten or fifteen minutes 
in running water or water that is changed 
often, the face of each print being. rubbed 
gently with the fingers to remove the 
milky deposit of silver chloride. 

By this time we have succeeded in 
making our prints lock about as unpleas- 
ant in their ugly red color as any Jatter- 
day “warm tone” enthusiast could. de- 
sire, but the toning bath will remedy all 
this and give us any tone we may want, 
from a light sepia, through.chocolate, to 
a velvety blue-black. Many photograph- 
ers differ as to the most desirable tone, 
the majority now advocating the reddish 
tint, while others prefer the darker ones, 
even up to blue-black. The former looks 
to me—as it is—underdone, and hasa dis- 
agreeable “ carroty-yellow” complexion 
—but everybody to his taste. 

The composition of the toning bath is 
important, but as all photographic liter- 
ature is already over-burdened with 
formulas it would be idle to give one 
here. Find a good bath that will readily 
give the tone you want, and stick to it. 
Constant changing from one developer 
to another, one toning solution to an- 
other, is poor philosophy and shows a 
lack of determination to succeed. | 

A dozen prints is as many as one 
should undertake to tone at the same 
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time, as with a quick-acting bath it is 
difficult to watch more and they are lia- 
ble to tone unevenly. While in the bath 
they should be kept in constant motion, 
each one in rotation being carefully ex- 
amined and having its surface lightly 
rubbed to remove any remaining deposit 
of silver, which interferes with the action 
of the gold. The prints should come out 
of the toning solution a trifle darker than 
they are wanted in the end, as it must 
be remembered that hyposulphite of soda 
tends to bleach them—so much so, that 
if a print is too dark it may be bleached 
to the desired tone by leaving for thirty 
minutes or an hour in the fixing bath. 

As they are removed, one by one, from 
the toning solution, the prints should be 
held over the tray for a few seconds to 
drain and then immersed in a tray filled 
with pure alcohol. This is to prevent 
blisters, which otherwise will torment 
the amateur seriously. Strange as it 
may sound, alcohol has a strong affinity 
for water. and immediately draws it out 
of the fiber of the print, at the same time 
liberating the air mixed with it which 
rises to the top in small bubbles. Every 
particle of air is effectually driven from 
the print so that it is utterly impossible 
for blisters to form, as they are caused 
by air collecting between the albumen 
and the paper. 

The prints may be left in the alcohol 
until the whole batch is finished. Then 
they should be drained one by one (be- 
cause alcohol is too precious a fluid to 
be wasted), and thrown into the fixing 
bath. As nearly as possible they should 
enter the hypo at the same time so they 
may all be in the solution an equal 
length of time. More care is necessary 
with prints in the hypo than with nega- 
tives, because it injures them to remain 
too long in it as well as too short a time; 
therefore, it is well to time them with a 
watch, seven to ten minutes being about 
right, if the solution is not old and the 
prints are kept in motion so that every 
part of them may be exposed to action. 

I have failed to state that all these op- 
erations should be conducted in semi- 
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darkness or in ruby or orange light. The 
smallest bit of white light affects the sen- 
sitive paper just as it does a plate, only 
to a much less extent; but the colored 
lights may be as strong as you please. 
As soon as the prints enter the hypo 
they are no longer sensitive. 

One soon learns to tell by critically 
looking through the print toward the 
light, whether it has been sufficiently 
fixed. All that remains then is to re- 
move them and put to wash in pure run- 
ning water if possible, where they should 
remain several hours or over night. One 
must be careful with running water not 
to let it pour into the tank from above, 
but a pipe or hose punctured with small 
holes may be sunk to the bottom of the 
tank and the overflow run off at the top. 
If the holes are made ina row and all 
point at an angle in the same direction, 
they will give a circular motion to the 
whole body of water when the pipe is 
curled in the bottom of the tank. 

Hypo. 
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SPOILED PLATES AND FILMS, 





The inferiority of many negatives is 
caused as much by spoiled films or plates 
as by anything else. A damp or pol- 
luted atmosphere has quite a perceptible 
effect upon them; so that after they have 
stood for several months in stock they 
are very likely to be badly injured and 
not fit for use. Especially is this true 
of plates or rolls that have stood in 
loaded cameras for some time, where 
they are much more liable to the influ- 
erice of light and air than when in the 
original package. They deteriorate so 
quickly that it is never safe to use plates 
or films that are not known to be fresh, 
unless by careful tests they are found to 
be in perfect condition. It is a very dis- 
agreeable experience to carry a camera 
about with one on a long vacation trip, 
exposing plates with economic reserva- 
tion on only the most beautiful and care- 
fully selected views, to learn upon devel- 
opment that all the plates or films were 
fogged by age or standing in the camera 
























before being used. Insist upon getting 
good films, and success is much more 
likely to attend your efforts. 

Fortunately there is an absolutely cer- 
tain way of telling, after exposure (or 
before, for that matter), whether the 
plates have been spoiled before or after 
using. If the extreme edges of the plate 
or film are muddy instead of being clear 
and transparent, as they should be, it is 
safe to assert (and that strongly, too), 
that it was bad before it was exposed. 
Those edges are never exposed in the 
camera when taking pictures, because 
they are hidden behind the projecting 
pieces forming the slots or grooves in 
the plate-holder which hold them in 
place, and therefore they should always 
be transparent when developed and fixed. 


THE DARK-ROOM. 





Never be discouraged by the lack of 
good dark-room facilities—some of the 
best of negatives have been produced 
under the most trying conditions. The 
bath-room is very commonly used for 
the purpose, and although there is con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the 
rest of the household to having it turned 
into a workshop by the irrepressible am- 
ateur, it is quite a convenient place for 
the developing and fixing of negatives 
by reason of the running water and the 
waste pipe. A closet will also serve 
nicely for a dark-room if properly fitted 
up with shelves, pails and other neces- 
sary conveniences. Any ordinary room 
can be used at night, if care is taken to 
shut out every possible ray of light 
streaming from gas and electric lamps 
into windows, doors and transoms. 

It is of the utmost importance, with 
whatever sort of place is used for devel- 
oping, that every crevice be made abso- 
lutely light-tight. Never forget how ex- 
tremely sensitive the plates are and that 
the faintest ray of actinic light will effect 
them in some degree, more or less to the 
detriment of the negatives. Not all pro- 
fessionals’ dark-rooms are by any means 
light-tight, and unquestionably that is 
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one reason why their work is not always 
satisfactory. It may smack of harping 
upon a hackneyed subject—one which 
everybody is supposed to understand— 
to try to impress upon the photographer 
the extreme care necessary in handling 
plates and films to guard against letting 
them become light struck, yet it is un- 
doubtedly a point that they often fail to 
observe. It must be apparent that a 
plate which will receive a complete 
image in the twentieth part of a second 
will quickly fog in the slightest quan- 
tity of actinic light. H.W. Wiki. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

FASANO ECE 

THE photographer should have a 
care for reflections, which are often 
troublesome and may spoil an otherwise 
good negative. Windows, mirrors and 
highly polished surfaces of any kind 
may throw a strong light that will cause 
halation or appear most prominent in 
the picture. The taking of glassware 
and machinery is especially difficult be- 
cause of the many reflecting surfaces. 
It is often advisable to cover the shiny 
parts of a piece of machinery with a 
coating of something that will prevent 
reflection. . 

PHOTOGRAPHY in natural colors is now 
the end sought by photographic artists. 
When the. view as thrown on the 
ground glass can be transferred readily, 
cheaply and permanently to paper in all . 
the glory of its natural color—then, in- 
deed, will the climax seem to have been 
reached. Then the soft subtility of the 
artist’s paints will have a worthy rival, 
and the question, “Is photography art?” 
will be answered in the affirmative. 

ANIMALS (other than the species homo), 
although sometimes difficult to take, are 
often fine subjects, for they naturally 
assume graceful attitudes and usually 
wear pleasant expressions. A bunch of 
cattle standing in a pool beneath the 
checkered shade of a friendly tree has 
always been a favorite with the am- 
ateur. 















































A POLAR WALRUS HUNT 


By Some of the Officers and Crew of Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘“‘ The Alert.” 


SEPTEMBER 16.—Beautiful morning. Went down to 
Walrus Island in whale boat with De B. and Cap. 
Saw a lot. Tremendous excitement; great sport; 
killed some—don’t know how many; gotone. They 
sink as soon as killed. Outall day. Got homeat5.” 
Such was one of the 145 entries made in my 

journal between May 27 and October 18, 1885, 

while on the second expedition sent by the 

Canadian government to enquire into the nava- 

gability of Hudson Strait, the passage leading 

from Hudson’s Bay to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The good ship Alert, which had been our home 
for nearly four months and which would continue 
.to be for another month, lay off one of the Digges 
Islands at the extreme western end of the strait. 
We were shifting coal, taking on ballast and re- 
lieving the station at this point, and while wait- 
ing for the Doctor and his party who had gone in 
a whale boat to the mainland two days before to 
procure, if possible, two Esquimo families to 
settle on Nottingham Island to keep the boys at 
the station there company, we resolved to have a 
day at walrus shooting. De B. proposed it and 
the captain and I at once assented. 

The entry in my journal for the night before— 
‘Light snow storm ; two or three degrees of frost 
last night; lamp lit for tea at 6 for the first 
time’’—will give some idea of the weather we 
had been having. September the sixteenth was 
a magnificent day. The sun rose bright and 
clear and, after shining unhidden for a few hours, 
slipped behind its fleecy cloud veil and drawing 





up the smoke from our ship and the tiny houses 
along the shore, blinked sleepily at us through 
the warning haze he had created. Such was the 
day set apart for the attack upon the walruses. 

About 9 o’clock in the morning we lowered one 
of the whale boats and Captain B., the first 
officer, De B., myself and a crew of five, took our 
places in it. The three of us had Winchester re- 
peaters and about a hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion each. A pull of about two miles brought us 
to the island where we expected to get the sport. 
We were not disappointed. The long, low rocky 
point was covered with the huge animals basking 
in the sun, lying perfectly still except for an 
occasional move of the flippers or tail. I was in 
the bow and, as nearly as I could estimate, there 
were about twenty-five. None of us knew any- 
thing about the animals. Those now iu front of 
us were the only ones we had ever seen, and we 
consequently went through our manouvers witha 
great deal of care. 

We pulled up to within about fifty yards of 
them and took our bearings. I was for landing 
and getting some before they had a chance to 
reach the water; but no, the captain didn’t 
know anything about them and didn’t wish 
to cultivate any closer acquaintanceship with- 
out a little more knowledge of their manners 
and customs. He was under the impression that 
if we landed they might chase us, although it 
was hard to imagine how they were going to do 
it with nothing but their flippers to move them. 

‘* Well, let’s pepper them from here,’’ said I; 
and at a given signal three shots broke the still- 
ness of the morning and sent their echoes bound- 
ing from rock to rock for miles around. They 











were followed by three more as soon as we could 
work our rifles ; but what a change came over the 
point of the island! The first report had rudely 
awakened the sleeping monsters and the events 
that followed were indeed startling. Twenty- 
five heads were thrust into the air and from 
twenty-five throats came puffs and snorts that 
would have done credit to so many locomotives. 
To add to the turmoil, the whole herd began 
pitching and rolling their huge bodies violently, 
working their way into the water. They reached 
it about the same time and then set off pell-mell 
to the other end of the bay. 

The puffing and blowing was increased and the 
splashing in the water was an appropriate accom- 
paniment. We were in our glory. The sailors, 
with a cheer, lay to their oars and the boat fairly 
shot through the water in pursuit of the fleeing 
walruses. But their wonderful speed was too 
much for us; they were about a quarter of a mile 
away almost before we could realize it. Pull as 
we would, the distance between us was rapidly 
increasing, but we knew we would catch them in 
the head of the bay for which they were steering. 
Such a chase! Imagine yourself in the bow of a 
boat that four pair of oars were propelling swiftly 
down a rock-bound bay in the Far North that 
very few human beings have ever seen; to our 


* right lay Hudson’s Bay—a mighty expanse of 


shining water extending as far as the eye could 
see ; to our ieft, a low island composed of nothing 
but rock ; behind us, away in the distance, out- 
lined against the sky, the ship, the connecting 
link between us and our homes, hundreds of 
miles away; while in front of us were about 
twenty-five immerse animals about which we 
knew nothing, swimming at an astonishing rate 
that seemed hard to believe even while we were 
looking on. It was the most exhilarating mo- 
ment of my life, and can be better imagined than 
described. 

When we were about one mile from them I no- 
ticed a change in their demeanor and, not under- 
standing it, told the men to ‘stop rowing. The 
animals grew calmer and ended their aimless race 
by collecting in the end of the bay. 

‘*What’s up now?’ queried the captain, as 
they turned their heads towards us. 

‘I'll be hanged if I know,’’ I replied, not yet 
over the excitement of the chase. 

‘*T wish I’d learned something about these 
darned things before I came out,’’ said De B., a 
little tremulously. 

‘That looks bad,’’ exclaimed the captain, and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth when, 
with seemingly one accord, the two dozen wal- 
ruses, renewing their frightful puffing, dashed 
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through the water towards us at a terrific rate. 

**O, Lor! We'll be killed !”’ shouted the boat- 
swain. ‘‘ Pull for the shore! pull for the shore !”? 

Hastily seizing the oars, everybody began to 
row, some one way, some another, with the result 
that the boat made no headway. The crew was 
panic stricken. I looked over my shoulder at my 
companions. Poor De B. was completely non- 
plussed. The captain I caught looking timidly 
at me, as white as his sunburned, weather- 
stained face would allow. I was more fearful of 
all on board losing their heads than of the final 
outcome of our encounter with the enemy ; so, 
taking temporary command, ordered the men to 
let go the oars. There was no use of trying to 
escape by flight. I told the, boatswain to stop 
bawling, which he did with many murmurings 
of, ““O, Lor! O, Lor! My poor wife and children. 
O, Lor !”” 

**Now, you fellows,’’ I said to my two friends, 
‘*get your rifles ready and wait—that is all we 
can do.’’ 

I turned again to the attacking party. During 
the few seconds that my attention had been 
drawn from them, they had shortened the dis- 
tance between us in an alarming degree. On 
they came like a herd of mad bulls, their large 
mouths wide open, their white teeth and tusks 
showing hideously against the background of the 
deep red of their mouths and throats. The excite- 
ment was intense. Nota word was spoken nor a 
muscle moved by any occupant of the boat. We 
were waiting. What it might end in we could 
not even conjecture. Certainly, if the walruses 
persisted in their attack, three rifles could not 
keep us safe. 

They were drawing nearer. As they ap- 
proached we could see that they were formed 
into a perfect crescent extending some fifty yards 
in width. This, we thought, was their manner of 
attack, and it did not tend to alleviate our fear 
in any way. The situation was exciting in the 
extreme. To give some idea how we felt, I can- 
not do better than repeat De B.’s account of this 
part of the adventure at tea that evening : 

‘There we were,” he said, “eight of us in that 
little boat, those horrid looking animals bearing 
down upon us with amazing velocity. All we 
could do was to stand there, think of home and 
wonder what under the sun they were going to 
do when they closed in on us. There wasno way 
of getting away from them, as they could swim 
twice as fast as we could row. I tell you, boys, 
the five minutes we stood there seemed like five 
days. I don’t want any more of it.” 

Their unearthly noise, which now seemed 
like our death knell, grew louder as they rushed — 
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on, open-mouthed as if ready to devour us at any 
moment. The distance between us was fast 
diminishing: now they were one hundred, now 
seventy-five, and now no more than fifty yards 
from us. The crescent, which they preserved 
very accurately, seemed to be closing in on us. 
I thought the time had come to do something ; 
so, turning to my friends, said, with a calmness 
that surprised me, ‘‘ Get your rifles ready ; we’ll 
give them a dose. Now, aim right into a 
mouth. ’’ 

They obeyed usas if mechanically. 

‘Ready. Fire!” 

What a transformation! The whole bellowing 
cavalcade immediately disappeared below the 
water. 

‘Killed every dd¥n one !’’ shouted the boat- 
swain in great glee. But our danger was not yet 
over. The enraged animals, when they went out 
of sight, were coming toward us at a great rate, 
and we had every reason to believe that they 
were still going in the same direction. Where 
they would come up we did not know. It was 
rather a ticklish position. They were under only 
about twenty seconds, but it seemed like an hour 
of anxious suspense. At last they re-appeared 
about thirty yards on the other side of us and 
went helter-skelter towards the point where we 
had first aroused them. 

All danger was over and we began to under- 
stand our game. Everybody was again as brave 
as a lion. 

‘*Let’s after the brutes,” said the captain ; 
‘*they don’t scare us for nothing.”’ 

Once more the men lay to their oars. The boat 
was turned and the chase renewed. In a few 
minutes we were again at the rocky point, and a 
strange scene awaited us. The walruses seemed 
to have taken leave of their senses and were be- 
having in a remarkable manner. Swimming in 
all directions, and beating the water into foam, 
they increased their puffs and snorts and many 
tore through the water up and down along the 
shore, while others went ploughing to the other 
end of the bay, 

We landed this time, and we three who had 
rifles took our places along the water’s edge to do 
some shooting. One thing I remembered about 
the walrus, having been told by an old sealing 
captain at Halifax, and that was to shoot them in 
the neck if I wished the shot to prove fatal. It 
was not long before I had an opportunity to put 
my knowledge to a test. One extra large trichecus 
cume thundering down the shore towards me. 
His head and neck were well out of the water, 
and as be was but twenty-five yards distant my 
uim was sure, and I was positive I had hit him in 
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the desired spot. 


At all events he disappeared, 
only to rise again, however, after a few seconds. 
I took another shot at him and this time hit him 


in the body. He kept on swimming for some 
yards, then he stopped suddenly, shivered, and 
sank like a bucket of lead. 

Even then I was not sure whether he had been 
killed or if this was another of his freaks, But I 
mentally marked the spot where he disappeared 
and resolved to have a look for him. Shortly af- 
terwards I got a good shot at another and the 
victim went through the same movements as the 
former one, though just where he sank I could 
not tell. 

Meanwhile, De B. and the captain were pep- 
pering away at the monsters wherever they ap- 
peared, till at last they had frightened them all 
away. When I told them of my experience, the 
captain and the men went out in the boat while 
I, standing on the shore, directed them to the 
spot where the first walrus went under. After a 
little searching, the captain found it lying in 
about sixteen feet of water, and landing himself, 
sent the men off to the ship for some more men 
and the grappling irons. 

Upon their return, the immense animal was 
caught and pulled to the shore. The united 
strength of eleven men was insufficient to pull it 
up high and dry, so it had to be skinned while 
lying half in the water. The length of the wal- 
rus was about fourteen feet and the weight prob- 
ably one and a half tons. 

Taking only the skin, we returned to the ship, 
which we reached about 5 o’clock, tired and hun- 
gry after our day of great excitement, the like of 
which we never expected to experience, 

The skin was afterwards stuffed and occupied 
the place of honor at the head of the Canadian 
trophies at the Colonial Exposition held at London 
in 1886. It is now in the government museum 
at Ottawa and isan ‘‘object of wonder to all who 
behold it.’’ 

The next evening, as we weighed anchor and 
put out a few miles, we picked up the doctor and 
his party. They had in tow the other walrus 
that I had shot the day before. It seems that the 
animals do not remain below the water long after 
being killed. It was found not far from the spot 
where it met its death. As we were in a hurry, 
we only stopped to cut off its head, and left the 
rest of its body floating in the water where but a 
few hours before it and its fellows, by their dis- 
play of apparently systematic methods of warfare 
after a most abject flight, had succeeded in the 
space of a few seconds in changing the eager ex- 
citement of our chase to the despair of impend- 

ing calamity, 

















About half past 5, as we again passed the rocky 
point of Walrus Island, the sun sank behind a 
mass of heavy clouds that soon reflected the shin- 
ing water, and the lurid light deepened as other 
clouds banked together, until a vaulted arch of 
dull red cast a glow over the scene of yesterday’s 
battle. 


The Alert puffed on, and as I caught sight of 
the light-painted island and bay and _ recollected 
the ludicrous events of the previous day, I 
chuckled to myself and went below. 


: WELFoRD W. BEATON. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
i aire NE Ra 
That “Summer Camp.” 


Friend March’s ‘“‘Simple Annals of Our Sum- 
mer Camp,’ contained in our August number, 
has evidently recalled vividly to one of the three 
participants in that pleasant outing incidents 
that linger fondly in his memory, judging by the 
following letter from him with regard to it, which 
we print without asking permission : 


The July and August numbers of Sports 
AFIELD are at hand, for which many thanks. 
Have read Mr. March’s articles on our camping 
expedition and our washerwoman’s boy. I en- 
joyed reviewing our experiences at ‘‘Camp Cam- 
era” (for so the summer camp was called) and 
they were not altogether unpleasant, either. I[ 
have thought over our pleasant walks from the 
railroad station past the B——’s (where we used 
to get the milk and eggs) and the pleasant smiles 
Miss B—— sent us. They seem to linger in 
memory like the rings on the surface of the water 
when a pebble strikes it. She was truly one of 
the bright stars that made pleasant our way. 
And then the fresh spring water, combined with 
the fragrant odor of the spruce and pine. How 
delightful it was to sit down to as fine a table as 
one could wish for and partake of the nice new 
dishes of ‘‘ what-is-it?’? (That was the camp 
name for the conglomerate dishes prepared by 
the one of our party ‘‘who may yet become a 
five-thousand dollar chef”). Then when we had 
partaken to our stomachs’ content, we rolled over 
on our cots and engaged in pleasant conversation 
until 10 or 11 o’clock. The less delightful task 
of washing dishes remained, which was quickly 
disposed of; after which we would slip under 


the mosquito-netting and assassinate the last . 


lingering ‘‘piper’’ and drop into unconsciousness. 
August 30, 1894. ALFRED O. QUIEN. 


i 
Some Interesting Testimony. 
The Burgess Gun Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN :—All that Ican say for the Burgess gun 
which I got of you last August, is that it is “the boss.” 
Have never had a hitch so far. The first month of my 
ownership I fired over 700 shots; in addition to which I 
have had the gun in constant use in South Florida from 
January 1 last to April15. Iam notatrap shot, but I 
know when I see a good piece of work. Have owned 
and given away two other magazine shot guns, but the 
“‘Burgess” is a stayer. Am proud of it. 

Very truly yours. 


Fremont, Ohio, J. H. STEVENSON, 
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What Do You Know About It? 


One of the most energetic game-protective 
formations throughout the length and breadth of 
Ohio’s famed Western Reserve, is the Summit 
County Fish and Game Protective Association, 
with headquarters at Akron, the beautiful county 
seat. Formed only in May last, this excellentsports- 
man battalion has in the past few months secured 
the conviction of some sixteen illegal fishers, with 
the result that Summit is a remarkably unhealthy 
place for those inclined to doubtful methods of © 
securing fish and game. John J. Wagoner, of 
Akron, may be said to be the ranking officer of 
this happy and successful endeavor for better 
game conditions, and he is ably seconded by 
Victor J. Strobel, F. G. Tarbell, George L 
Stewart and others. Speaking Mr. Tarbell’s 
Dame, we are reminded that he asked us to stir 
the readers of this magazine up to the informa- 
tion point on the wild-rice question—all replies to 
be sent to the Sports AFIELD office for publica- 
tion, as elsewhere in Ohio and Indiana we have 
had frequent questionings hereupon. Mr. Tarbell, 
who is secretary of the association first above 
named, is desirous of planting wild celery and 
wild rice in about twenty lakes adjacent to 
Akron, and which measure from five to a thousand 
acres in area. In most of them the water is 
very shallow near shore, with abundant reed. 
growths in places. In a great many places the 
bottom is very ‘‘mucky ”’ and then in parts again 
there will be long stretches of sand. In the 
language of the late Boss Tweed of New York: 
What are our readers going to do about it ? 
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WE are pleased to direct the attention of the 
shootingly inclined to the interesting page adver- 
tisement of The Ideal Manufacturing Company, 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. If the names 
of the well-known people who endorse these im- 
plements mean anything, they mean that the 
shooting public may at least obtain what it has 
long been searching for. 

The Prairie Chicken Outlook. 


Recent reports received by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway from stations in the 
prairie chicken country of Minnesota and South 
Dakota, all indicate a prospect of the best hunt- 
ing for years. Owing to the unusually dry sum- 
mer chickens are very plentiful and in fine con- 
dition. There are also good prospects of some 
fine duck shooting this fall. 

Full information can be had by addressing the — 
ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. — 
Paul Railway, 207 Clark street, Chicago. ; 
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TO A YOUNG TRAP-SHOOTER. 


(First Letter.) 

There is no publication to-day that pays enough 
attention to the coming generation of shooting 
men, and a ‘‘campaign of education’’ is sadly 
needed for their sakes, if they are to have any 
shooting worthy of the name. We must also 
look to them for assistance by their votes, if legis- 
lation is to ever accomplish anything in the way 
of game protection. A good, clean and thoroughly 
interesting journal like Sports AFIELD is one of 
the best mediums of such education, and we who 
have lived in the past should be only too glad to 
give all the assistance we can to aid such efforts. 
I do not profess to be an expert in any of these 
things, but, having had a somewhat extended ex- 
perience, may perhaps be able to steer a younger 
brother along the right line of thought. I send 
with this the first installment of a series of letters 
which will cover the ground in trap-shooting 
matters, 


My Dear Friend :—You write me that you have 
joined the local gun club, and I am glad for more 
than one reason. Such organizations do a great 
deal towards stimulating interest in shooting; 
and, more than that, they not only assist in edu- 
cating the younger men in the use of the shot- 
gun, but develop gradually a stronger interest in 
game protection—something that this country 
sadly needs. 

In regard to giving you advice about how to 
become a good shot—well, that is a puzzler. 
Your field experience will aid you somewhat, but 
you must bear in mind that the surroundings of 
the trap-shooter are entirely different from those 
of the man in the field. When you go to the 
traps you have everything arranged in your 
favor; you know the range almost exactly, you 
know just what your gun will do with a certain 

‘charge at that range, the targets are thrown at 
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certain angles that must, from the nature of 
things, remain practically the same ; in the field, 
however, you are backing your skill against the 
cunning of a bird tiained in the best kind of 
school—that of experience. The angles of flight 
are as many as space will permit—the elevation, 
the light, the horizon, are constantly changing, 
and you have always the excitement of the chase 
which, while it is a pleasurable exaltation, is also 
a factor against making clean scores. Hence, it is 
not well to trust too much to the skill gained in 
the field, but go to the traps prepared to learn an 
entirely new sport, to profit by mistakes, and to 
learn by missing how to hit the next time. 
Think nothing of your scores except as records to 
teach you something, and my word for it, you 
will soon become a fair shot, and in time (from 
what I know of your shooting) something of an 
expert. Any man with good eye-sight, judgment 
and physique, who will practice, cannot fail to 
become a good shot and, with constant practice, 
something more. 

Now as to your gun. You have an excellent 
one for the field, but as it is a cylinder, it will 
not do for trap-shooting ; you will need not only 
a close shooting and hard hitting weapon, but a 
different crook (I should say about 2} inches drop 
at butt and 1} at comb, for a man of your build). 
The stock should be 13{ inches in length ; this 
will give you a chance to use a Rudolph pad—a 
very useful article you will find it, too—when 
shooting in light clothing ; and in winter, when 
wearing more clothing, removing it makes your 
stock about the right length ; have the barrels 
thirty inches long and bored to guage, so that 
you can use wads of the same guage as your gun, 
instead of having to strain your case to get ina 
wad that is two sizes larger than the bore of 
the gun. 

You must decide as to the make of your new 
gun for yourself, though my advice would be to 
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purchase anything in the shape of a firearm in 
this country, as any one of the half-dozen Ameri- 
can manufacturers can give you as good as you 
can get elsewhere, at less cost to you and which 
give just as much satisfaction as a foreign-made 
gun, unless it is necessary to your comfort that 
you can say your gun isimported. Get an ejector, 
by all means ; it is the coming gun, and there are 
already two good ones made in this country— 
the ‘‘Lefever’’ and the ‘‘Smith.’’ Trap-shooting 
is hard upon the gun, no matter how careful the 
man ; one season’s shooting at the traps is equal 
to four in the field in wear and tear on the gun; 
hence it is well to get a first class arm at first—it 
will be none too good in the end. 

Something must be left to your own judgment 
and experience in fitting a gun to yourself—these 
suggestions are only a guide in the right direction, 
and not positive assertions to be followed literally. 
A month’s actual shooting is the best guide you 
can have in determining the fit of your gun. Be 
slow to change one gun for another ; the amateur 
is too prone to change, being influenced by poor 
shooting or some other trivial cause ; he is too apt 
to blame his gun for faults that are his own. 

In concluding this letter let me beg of you not 
to pay any serious attention to aiming drills and 
such other nonsense that is supposed by some to 
give one command of his gun. If your gun fits 
you, there is no need of such gymnastics ; if it 
does not, no amount of drill at marks will make 
it suit you nor enable you to shoot it well. Such 
drills are useful, perhaps, in training the eye to 
the sights of a rifle or revolver, but nothing else ; 
reserve your practice for the traps, study the 
angles and do not be discouraged by failures. 
Try to believe that you may be at fault; find out 
where the fault actually is, and then correct it. 

It may be the gun ; it may be the charge ; but 
it is more likely to be some error in holding than 
anything else, and when you have corrected this 
you will go ahead. Above all do not show signs 
of temper at misses. You are bound to make 
them time and time again ; the best shots have 
their off days, and there is nothing that mars the 
harmony of this sport more than the man who is 
always excusing his failures, blaming everything 
else than himself. Do not deserve the reputation 
of being a, kicker; claim your rights by all 
means, but reniember that the referee is the sole 
authority and, being human, is liable to make 
mistakes. A quiet protest is all that is necessary 
or allowable, and if that is not enough, it is 
better to stop shooting than to ruin the sport of 
others because you differ with him, or, having 
really suffered an injustice, act like a mule in 
standing up for your rights. You will find in 
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these days of nitro-powders and fine guns that 
there is very little chance for the referee to make 
a mistake if you get the center of your charge on 
the target. 

In my next I shall endeavor to tell you some- 
thing about powders and the proper charge for 
this kind of shooting. Write me fully in reply to 
this, and if I have forgotten any point or can 
make anything clearer, let me know and I will 
do my best to elucidate. Do not forget, though, 
that you must to a great extent work out 
your own course—I can only give you general 
ideas. Your friend, 

PIcus. 
ii 
Some New Guns. 

By the September issue of their catalogue (of 
which we are just in receipt) we observe that sev- 
eral new rifles are brought out this fall by The 
Marlin Fire Arms Company. The Model 1894 is 
designed to succeed the Model 1889, being the 
Model 1993 adapted to the shorter cartridges 
.32-20, .38-40 and .44-40. This new rifle is made 
much simpler than the Model 1889, having fewer 
parts and being relieved of all projectiors, such 
as the lever-catch, locking-bolt, etc., and is also 
much neater in appearance than the 1889, which 
was very popular. 

We also notice the ‘“'Take-Down”’ as another 
addition to the line of improvements. This 
feature is adapted to the Models 1893 and 1894, 
and the Marlin Company states its ability to fur- 
nish it with any length of barrel or style of mag- 
azine, in either straight or pistol grip. The 
“Take-Down’’ is so made that the barrel and 
magazine can be quickly separated from the stock 
by simply unscrewing. This facilitates packing 
and transportation, as the two parts can be readily 
placed in a trunk or can be carried in a case aS 
light and compact as that of a shotgun. The 
‘“*Take-Down”’ is practically the same as the 
regular Marlin rifle, the barrel being screwed 
into the receiver in exactly the same manner, so 
that there is no more danger in their use. As an 
additional safeguard, however, a cam lever has 
been provided to securely wedge the union. The 
action is very simple and the adjustment or de- 
tachment of the two parts requires but a mo- 
ment’s time. 

By reason of this feature one may use inter- 
changeable barrels—something impossible with 
the regular rifles. The action of the .38-40 and 
the .44-40 being exactly the same, the two bar- 
rels will fit the same stock and one may have a 
rifle shooting both these cartridges at about one- 
half the expense of purchasing another rifle. The 
portability of the new arm is the important point, 
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however, and is one that will be appreciated by 
_ Tifle shooters. 

Altogether the new Marlin catalogue presents 
an attractive appearance, being printed with new 
cuts upon a good quality of paper, and the cover 
is bright with gold letters upon a steel-blue back- 
ground. They will be furnished by the company 
upon application. 

SO ee see cee 2 


AS TO RIFLE TELESCOPES. 


The superiority of a telescope sight has been 
long conceded. For accurate shooting and quick 
adjustment in hunting, nothing can compare 
with them. The allowance for distance and wind 
is made at the same time as sight is taken (by 
holding over or to windward) and the rifleman 
can make his calculations with accuracy and 
rapidity. 

A well-known maker of telescopes is L. N. 
Mogg of Marcellus, New York; and, with a view 
to making Sports AFIELD readers ‘“‘acquaint”’ 
with his handiwork, the writer left Syracuse by 
anearly morning train. A two-mile drive from the 
railway station and Mr. Mogg’s place is reached, 
justas you are about to enter the town of Marcel- 
lus. Anda very pretty home hisis,-too. Back of 
the orchard and garden is his ‘‘studio,” and, while 
he has other interests demanding a share of his 
attention, one can see by the fine pieces of work 
in various processes of execution that he is an en- 
thusiast in his special field of skilled labor. We 
“‘suspicioned’’ Mr. Mogg of being a practical 
woodsman, and entering the sitting room on our 
way to the breakfast-table—there, piled up pell- 
mell and surmounted by a Merriam pack, was a 
lot of camp duffle, a 40-calibre Ballard, a rifle of 
smaller bore and a 22-calibre long-barrel Stevens 
pistol. Then we put on our robes of office and 
Mr. Mogg forthwith confessed. He and a rifle- 
man chum of his were to sturt for the Adirondacks 
that very afternoon. 

Speaking of the telescope’s advantages, Mr. 
Mogg’s remarks, packed into the smallest space, 


would condense about as follows: A person 


knows where he is holding the rifle and is not’ 


guessing. Italso adds materially to the pleasure 
of rifle shooting. In hunting, the question fre- 
quently arises, ‘‘Is that game?’’ The telescope 
brought to the eye shows at once and the gun at 
the same time is brought into position for firing. 
In short, the telescope, for distances within its 
power, saves many steps, as a number of patches 
can be pasted on white paper and successively 
used, and the rifleman need not leave the firing 
point for many shots—the glass showing him 
how he is shovting. 
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PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN NEBRASKA. 


The extremely hot and dry weather has de- 
terred sportsmen from doing much hunting or 
prospecting for game, although grass-plovers and 
turtle-doves are very abundant and afford excel- 
lent sport for those who wish to practice for the 
chicken season. 

Those who have been out report prairie chick- 
ens and sharp-tailed grouse unusually scarce in 
spite of the fact that there were large numbers of 
old {birds left over last season. A good many 
chickens were killed by a severe hail-storm the 
last of July and several whole coveys were found 
exterminated in this manner. In one place an 
old chicken and ten half-grown young ones were 
found dead in a group, and no one can estimate 
the number that may have been killed and never 
seen by man, but Jeft to make a rich meal for the 
prowling coyote. 

After making numerous inquiries of farmers 
and sportsmen, I am of the opinion that the 
marked scarcity of prairie chickens, and especial- 
ly of young birds, is due to the extremely dry and 
hot season. Chickens’ nests have been found 
with a few egg shells lying near and the balance 
of the eggs in the nest unhatched, and upon ex- 
amination the eggs were found to contain dead 
chicks partly developed. All poultrymen know 
that a certain amount of moisture is necessary to 
hens’ eggs during the latter part of the period of 
incubation to prevent the chicks dying inthe 
shells, and it is doubtless equally necessary to 
wild birds’ eggs. 

The thickets and sunflower patches are alive 
with quail and their musical call is heard in all 
directions, giving promise of fine brush shooting 
along the river and ‘‘tow-heads” after the leaves 
fall. Quail seem to be increasing rapidly each 
year and extending their habitat westward as the 
area of cultivated fields increases. 

Several of our sportsmen have purchased new 
guns preparatory to the chicken season which 
opens September 1, and all have selected the 
Lefever, which is the favorite throughout Neb- 
raska. M. K. BARNUM. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 

- > 
Ventilated Boots and Health, 

“T wear the Hanaford Ventilated Boot, and must say 
that I never found anything of the kind thrt would 
allow me to have such dry, warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that their general adoption would 
do something towards destroying medical practice and 
the sale of quack nostrums; since cold and damp feet 
cause much of the disease and suffering of the commun- 


ity.’—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cele- 
brated writer upon Health.) 
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DURING a recent canvass of the towns along 
the New York Central Railway, from Buffalo 
eastward, it was the writer’s good fortune to 
stumble onto an early-day friend of Sports 
AFIELD in the person of Harvey McMurchy, 
whose headquarters are at Syracuse (which is 
barely an hour’s ride from the manufacturing 
plant of the Hunter Arms Company, builders of 
the L. C. Smith hammer and hammerless shot- 
guns). McMurchy has a ‘‘den”’ in the hospitable 
Hotel Burns at Syracuse which it will delight 
any sportsman to see. Photos of leading 
Western and Southern shooters, some four or five 
masterpieces of the taxidermist’s art, a double- 
barrel flint-lock fowling piece of the days of good 
Queen Anne, tarpon ‘‘catching and holding” gear 
and other things of interest are here at parade 
rest and a part of the room seemingly. A pleas- 
ant episode of that four-days’ stay at Syracuse, 
was a visit to the Hunter brothers’ factory at 
Fulton, N. Y., where Mr. McMurchy showed us 
more small items and carefully-ticklish points 
about first-class gun production than we ever he- 
fore realized—though that was by no means our 
first visit to a gun factory. McMurchy is a 
knightly, straight-purposed fellow as it is natural 
for every good field-sportsman to be. He has 
been the L. C. Smith man ever since—well, since 
long ago. Nigh onto six years ago Mr. Smith 
(now of Smith Premier typewriter fame) sold all 
his right and interest in the L. C. Smith gun to 
the Hunters, and these latter gentlemen—having 
first built (as a home for the L. C. Smith) one of 
the roomiest factory buildings you ever saw— 
have in the past three years so increased and per- 
fected their equipment with a variety of special 
machinery that theirs is justly regarded by those 
in ‘‘the know’’ as one of the fittest establish- 
ments of its kind in the United States—or Great 
Britain, too, for that matter. 





One of Many. 

The following is a fair sample of the sort of 
letters the Peters Cartridge Company is getting 
these days : 

PINE GROVE, Ky., August 24, 1894. 
The Peters Cartridge Co. : 

GENTLEMEN :—I write to let you know how 
much pleased I am with your cartridges. At 
Lexington last Tuesday I killed 39 pigeons 
straight—ail [ shot at—also winning first average 
on targets. I tried 100 of your shells for practice 
on hard, low birds, scoring 96; making one run 
of 45. I have used every brand of machine- 
loaded shells and find yours superior to any. 

Most respectfully, 
J. D. GAY, Champion of Kentucky. 





THE duck season is now open in California, 
and sportsmen out there report good shooting. 


To Prevent Rust. 
There are few places in the United States where 
fire-arms require so much attention and such con- 
stant care to prevent the attacks of rust as upon 


_ a tropical sea-coast, where the atmosphere is satu- 


rated with salty moisture. On the low shores of 
Central America, where the humid trade winds 
roll in off the sea day after day, it is all but im- 
possible to keep a gun or revolver in good condi- 
tion. In the course of a week spots will begin to 
appear upon them, the action will become stiff, 
and if not attended to at once the ejector of a 
shot-gun will rust so that the gun will not break. 
No amount of rust preventative or of oil will in- 
sure the gun from rust. Shark oil, tried out of 
the liver, is one of the best preventatives if 
poured down the inside of the barrels and thickly 
coated over the outside, but it has a disagreeable 
odor and soils the hands. The best and most cer- 
tain method of keeping the barrels bright inside 
is to put the gun away without swabbing. The 
coating of grease and oil from the powder effectu- 
ally wards off the attacks of rust and does no 
harm to the fire-arm. By cleaning just before 
using it the gun can be kept in good condition. 





A Wyoming correspondeent writes as follows : 
‘‘Very little hunting for sage chickens has been 
done this season on account of the scarcity of this 
kind of game this year. Heretofore the birds 
have been plentiful in this section and have been 
victims to the true aim of many of our sports- 
men. What has caused the great falling off in 
numbers this year is not known. The favorite 
haunts of these birds are almost deserted, and 
where, heretofore, covey after covey would flut- 
ter away on all sides at the approach of the 
marksman, hardly a bird rewards the huntsman 
for his long march over the plains.’’ 


cakes emt EUSA 

Tue Wm. Malcolm Telescope Manufacturing Com- 
pany was established in 1857, and by the superior merit 
of their goods and their generous treatment of patrons 
earned the well-deserved confidence of the public and 
an enviable reputation. Asanaid to good shooting 
their rifle telescopes are unsurpassed by any on the 
market, and are guaranteed to be the first quality. 
Don’t do anything till you have written them at No, 124 
North Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y., for “A Short His- 


tory of Rifle Telescopes,” and other literature. Andby . 


the way, kindly include in your letter, “saw it in Sports 
AFIELD.” 


—>-—— 
The New Vestibuled Train Service 

Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chicago and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and the beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the “‘Switzerland of America,” 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leayeg 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m, 


























































































“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





TO MY ROD. 


BY R. W. HOLLAND. 

Hello! my rod, hello! 

Again let’s friendship claim, 
For the rivers run bank high, 

And fishes feed again. 
Full many an anxious bout 

We've wrestled through—we twain— 
And many a lusty trout 

We've fought —nor fought in vain. 


We’ll wander far abroad 
In days of rain and gleam; 
T’ll never spare thee, rod, 
Enough to spoil the stream ! 
Full many a stream we’ll thrash 
And flog, the whole day through; 
And come, all abashed, 
Next day to flog anew. 


Thy joints move just as well 
As in those days last year; 

But mine—I grieve to tell— 
Are feeling stiff and queer. 

Thy rings are neatly ranged— 
Each at true distance lies— 

But mine are chafed, and changed, 
And crowded round my eyes. 


Thy line has all the scope 
It had when first twas flung; 
I don’t want all the rope 
I took when [ was young. 
And yet, until I’m laid, 
Played out, beneath the sod, 
We'll keep, as we were made— 
Green heart—both man and rod, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 





A PARTY of North Platte and Cheyenne gentle- 
men have just returned from a week’s camping 
trip on the Laramie River, in Wyoming, where 
they enjoyed some magnificent trout fishing. 
One trout weighing six pounds, one of five and a 
number varying from one to two pounds were 
brought to creel by the party, 


WINTER FISHING IN IDAHO. 


During the winter of 1890-91 I was living in 
the small mining camp of Atlanta in the heart of 
the Saw Tooth Mountains. The stormy part of 
the winter had passed and left us with about 
eight feet of snow solidly packed, and as the sun 
came farther north the upper layer of the snow 
was just beginning to be slightly crusted, when 
from causes unknown, I became hungry for a 
mess of trout and proposed to two friends that we 
go to Queen’s River trouting. 

As the suggestion met with unanimous ap- 
proval we got things in readiness at once for a 
start at sunrise in the morning. As our journey 
was to be over a ‘‘divide,’’ it meant steady 
climbing without much to interest us; but the 
view from the top amply repaid the previous toil. 
Standing there we could see lying away below, 
on the east, the beautiful camp of Atlanta, that 
we had left. To the north, towering its bare, 
rocky sides 2,000 feet higher, stood old ‘‘Grey 
Lock,” and still further north—plainly visible— 
stood some of the sentinels of the Saw Tooth 
Mountains, which reach above the perpetual 
snow line. To the south rose Bald Mountain to 
a height of some 9,000 feet; in the east mountain 
succeeded mountain till all was lost in the hazy 
blue ; in the west, as far as the eye could reach, 
one mountain was succeeded by a smaller one, 
till far in the distance one could barely discern 
the Owyhes Mountains across Snake River, look- 
ing like a blue line along the horizon. 

After contemplating the scene while eating a 
frugal lunch brought from home, we started to 
coast on our long Norwegian skis or snow-shoes 
down the ‘‘divide’’ to Queen’s River, our object- 
ive point being a deserted camp twelve miles 
from home, Many places on the descent: are 




















steep, and only one careful and expert with snow- 
shoes can safely make the ride. The distance is 
about four miles, which by actual time, was made 
in eight minutes. No one who has never tried 
the exhilrating sport of coasting on skis can appre- 
ciate that trip. The writer experienced the only 
tumble (caused by going over an unseen log), 
which landed me about four feet deep in the 
snow. 

Queen’s River lies in a low, narrow valley which 
winds around “Gray Lock’? for about twelve 
miles and finally loses itself in Boise River; as 
Little Queen’s River was our destination, about 
two miles across a bench brought us to Buville, 
the deserted mining camp, which we reached in 
about forty minutes from the top of the ‘‘divide.”’ 

The old camp is a sorry spectacle with its desert- 
ed but still substantial log cabins covered with 
shakes, which with a good log fire in one end are 
nevertheless very comfortable. 

As the cabins still contained the miners’ rough 
cots and tables, all we had to do was to take pos- 
session and be at home. Our friend Joy (having 
some claims in the neighborhood) went to his 
cache and brought in a good supply of tin dishes, 
forks, spoons, a frying pan and some grub. We 
soon had our dinner, after which we parted com- 
pany in quest of the trout, each on snow-shoes. 

In winter the trout lie in swarms or schools in 
the deep holes. Sport soon commenced. We 
sometimes caught twenty-five or thirty out of one 
hole. Catching trout in winter is a good deal 
like pulling water-logged sticks out of the water— 
but for all that the trout have the same delicious 
flavor. We were all back to camp early that 
night, with sufficient trout for a delicious supper 
and breakfast. The evening was spent playing 
cards and telling stories. 

The night being very cold and our supply 
of blankets limited, we each took our turn sitting 
up keeping fire, the watch usually managing it so 
he had to wake the others every half hour—es- 
pecially Jim, whose snores we were afraid would 
raise the shakes from the roof. 

The second day’s fishing proved as successful 
as the first—except for Joy, who in his eagerness 
slipped and was nicely wet, so that when we re- 
turned to camp for our 3 o’clock dinner we found 
him wrapped in a blanket with his clothes hang- 
ing up to dry. ~Poor Joy, he is always having 
just such luck. 

An inventory of our supplies showed we had 
enough to do for another breakfast, when, of nec- 
essity, we must return. On the morrow we 
each succeeded in getting about fifty trout for our 
expectant spouses; ate what scraps were left at 
noon and started homeward, We had not no- 
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iteed how warm the sun had been and our return 
home and the climb up the four miles of mountain 
was anything but funny, as the snow would stick 
to the shoes. So we were till nearly dark in 
reaching the top. The trip down was without in- 
cident, but oh! my !w asnot the home bed soft 
I am now unable to recall the number of fish we 
caught on the trip, but it was between 500 and 
600. O. W. HALL, M. D. 
Star, Idaho. 


Our good friend, Prof. H. E. Wookey of Chi- 
cago, is an ardent sportsman who, if not exactly 
young in years, is certainly so in spirit and shows 
with pride a physique which many a younger. 
man might well envy him, The ‘‘ Prof.’ knows 
a good thing when he sees it and always goes 
upon an outing fully prepared to enjoy it to the 
utmost, and it is safe to say he gets quite as much 
pleasure out of a fishing excursion, a swim or a 
boat-race as any youngster of ten or fifteen years. 
Like all good sportsmen and true, Mr. Wookey 
loves to tell a good story or a funny incident, and 
has a good fund of them with which to regale the 
sporting journalist whenever they chance to meet. 
His ‘‘folks’’ live at Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, 
and during the summer our gay friend spends 
Saturdays and Sundays at that beautiful and 
pleasurable resort. Last week the ‘‘ Prof.” was 
fishing in the lake with another Chicago sports- 
man by the name of Doctor Rhodes, who has won 
much renown in the medical profession. They 
were in separate boats among the weeds, and just 
as the ‘‘Professor’? made acast he noticed a 
large fish in the water a few yards away and at- 
tempted to drop the fly near it, when his line 
fouled some of the rushes and in loosing it his boat 
was driven ashore by the wind. By the time he 
got back where the fish had been seen it was no 
longer there, strange to relate. Nothing daunted, 
however, the “lone fisherman” (for the Doctor 
had left, meanwhile) went on with his fishing un- 
til the pangs of hunger drove him to the club 
house, where he was met with cheers from the 
‘“‘good companie” and enquiries for the fish. It 
soon developed that, while he was freeing his line 
and pushing off from shore, his good friend, the 
Doctor, had come up and lifted the fish (which 
proved to be a huge pickerel) into his boat with 
his hands and made off with it to the club where 
it was already sizzling in the pan. It had been 
hurt by a blade of the propeller of one of. the 
little steamers on the lake. 
aes HLL pre ee are 

THE best of the fishing season is ctill before 
us, as the fish bite better and are of finer flavor 
in the fall. 





SPORTS 
ALONG THE GUNNISON. 


No sportsman, fisherman or lover of Nature 
should visit Colorado or cross the State without 
riding over the Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
from Salida to Cimmarron. The majestic moun- 
tains and bottomless valleys of the Marshall Pass, 
the rounded domes of the blue Tomichi, Carbon 
and Stove Top peaks; the swift, clear current 
of the Gunnison, the castle-like buttes about 
Cebolla, and the darkness and grandeur of the 
Black Cafion—what more can you want in a few 
hours’ ride? 

At Cebolla you will see a neat, large house and 
a sign, ‘‘The Sportsman’s Home.” The place is 
oftener known as “Carpenter’s,” after the owner, 
& man who would rather fish than eat, who has 
several willing boys, a handsome wife, good 
horses and a keen desire to make everything 
pleasant for visitors. Perhaps if a fisherman 
made himself generally obnoxious he would 
charge him as high a $2 per day ; but not gener- 
ally. You can hire a horse from 75 cents to $1 
per diem ; and if you are going home you will 
not be allowed to go without a mess of fish. 

The fish are large—mostly black trout—and 
average nearly three-quarters of a pound. Ina 
small stream which joins the Gunnison near its 
junction with the Tomichi, has lately been killed 
the largest brook trout known. Bill Gray, a 
man who was running ties down this creek for the 
D. & R. G. Ry., owned a dog whose name, when 
known, must pass into history. His loud and 
excited barking led to the discovery of a monster 
fish among the ties along the bank. It was hope- 
lessly wedged, and was captured at once. 

It weighed 12 pounds. 

It was 304 inches long. 

Every fisherman on the Gunnison will fight 
any man disputing the above. The skin has 
heen well cured and stuffed and is on exhibition 
—free as air—by Doctor Jennings of Gunnison 
City. Who can beat this? Isn’t it worth a 
day’s journey to gaze on a trophy that is not 
afraid of the measuring-line ? 

On the porch at Cebolia lies a head of a big- 
horn sheep that probably met its fate in the awful 
clutches of a mountain lion. It was found not 
far away upon the range, still fresh, and marked 
with teeth where even the sinewy muscles of the 
jaws had been torn away. In one of the cavities 
of the horns there is room for a half-grown cat. 
The head should weigh some 30 pounds. 

Sometimes from the banks of the Gunnison, 
looking up at a sloping mountain’s top, one sees 
against the sky a group of eight or ten of the big- 
horns on the edge of the fortress walls arising 
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sheer and straight from its crest. A fine of $500 
for killing one has made them bold, but, as one of: 
the Cebollans quietly intimated, they are not 
allowed to bite folks without getting hurt. 

On the train at Sargent’s was a man who has 
eaten everything, from elephants down. Of our 
own fauna he has sampled extensively. 

‘* Prairie-dog,” he said, ‘‘is not as good as com- 
mon dog; there is too much fat—often enough to 
fill a cup—and a little fishy. To prepare one, all 
the fat should be removed, which in cooking 
ordinary dog is not the case. I do not advise 
their use as a luxury, and have only eaten them 
from necessity.’’ 

‘A cat,” he remarked, ‘‘may be served in 
many ways; of all ways, perhaps a ragout satisfies 
the stomach best. They are good, unless I except 
the old scarred singers who have lived too long to 
suit a delicate taste. A: Navajo never eats a fish ; 
and a white man seldom cooks a cat. You see 
we have all of us our whims—these flimsy laws 
that necessity sweeps away. I have eaten moun- 
tain devils, known as skunk-bears or wolverines, 
skunks, weasels, badgers, and pretty near every- 
thing that runs between the Platte and the Golden 
Gate ; and I can read a Denver paper without 
glasses and have never a gray hair in my head.”’ 

He evidently was not afraid of any kind of meat. 

Denver, Colorado. C. F. ALLEN. 


aes. ar eee 
“The Order of His Going.” 

A funny incident occurred in one of Chicago’s 
finest parks the other day. A large regro man 
sat lazily upon the grassy bank of one of the 
ponds dangling a fish line in the water. He was 
too much engrossed in characteristic indolence to 
note the approach of a park policeman from be- 
hind. The latter sauntered up slowly with the 
dignity lent by a comfortable assurance of power 
and a rotund paunch. He stopped a moment be- 
hind the darkey, who fished on in blissful ignor- 
ance of the unfortunate presence, then giving the 
fellow a rap across the neck with his club to 
arouse him from his drowsiness, exclaimed: 
‘“Didn’t I tell you once to quit fishing here?’’ 
The effect was instantaneous and as unlooked for 
by the policeman as his interruption had been 
to to the dusky fisherman. The latter sprang up, 
turning quickly at the same time, and butting the 
officer a terrific blow with his head in the most 
prominent and susceptible place, made off as fast 
as his legs could carry him across the grass, and 
was out of sight around a clump of evergreens be- 
fore the gasping officer could catch his wind. 


THE drying up of streams and ponds in the 
Western States has killed many fish. 
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WYOMING NOTES. 


The fishing season closes in this State the last 
of the present month, and it may certainly be 
said that this has been an eventful year for the 
angler. -A larger number of speckled beauties 
have been lured from their homes in the moun- 
tain streams this year to supply the dainty mor- 
sels for the campers’ tables than have ever been 
captured before during one season. Not only has 
the total catch been larger, but the fish, individ- 
ually, have been unusually large, ranging from 
10 to 22 inches and weighing frora 2 to 9 pounds. 
It is thonght that fishing will be still better next 
season, as trout are increasing very rapidly and 
fishermen are not too numerous as is the case in 
Colorado. 


* 
* * 


Although the hunters have been disappointed, 
the fishermen are having good sport. The largest 
trout ever hooked hereabouts eagerly sieze the fly 
thrown to them and discover too late and to their 
sorrow that it is all a delusion and a snare. But 
recently a Jake trout was landed from the Big 
Laramie River that weighed 84 pounds dressed. 
It took the captor about an hour to induce this 
beauty of the tinny tribe, but he thinks he was 
well rewarded by the size of the captive. 


* 
* * 


It is astonishing what a large number of new 
wheels have come to this city during the spring 
and summer. Instead of the fever dying out in 
a year or two, as was at first expected, it seems 
to become more active with each succeeding sea- 
son and the appearance of good weather and good 
roads. The majority of the bicycles received here 
this year have been ladies’ wheels, and their 
riders are becoming more enthusiastic than ever 
and the wheeling fever is spreading with great 
rapidity. 

** x 

The season for duck shooting, as established by 
law, is open; and although the birds are as yet 
very scarce, our sportsmen are looking forward to 
their arrival with pleasurable anticipation. It is 
said that the number of young ducks is unusu- 
ally large this year and they will furnish very 
fine sport for the ambitious hunter. Several 
parties have already been out, but very few birds 
have been brought down by any of them. 

WILLIAM RINGERT. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

Do You Take a Vacation? 

If so, you'll be interested in the handsome summer 

tourist book of the Queen and Crescent Route. Send 


four cents in stamps to W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and get a copy. 
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That Mammoth Trout. 

Fearing perhaps (and not without some reason) 
that his account of the remarkable capture of the 
still more wonderful trout (the Giganticus Colo- 
radiensis, as he would have it called) might be 
viewed somewhat skeptically, Mr. Allen has sent 
in the following letter to corroborate his state- 
ment : 

GUNNISON, CoLo., August 23, 1894. 
OC. F. Allen, Denver, Colorado : 

DEAR Sik :—Your letter of the 2ist just re- 
ceived, and I take pleasure in writing you all I 
know concerning the fish in Doctor Jennings’ 

ion. The fish was taken out of a tie jam 
in Stubend Creek, ten miles below Gunnison. It 
was injured and almost helpless among the ties, 
where a dog found it and was trying to get it out 
of the water. The tiemen went to his assistance 
and took the fish without any trouble. The 
dimensions and weight were: 30% inches long 
and 12 pounds. The fish was skinned and eleven 
men made their dinner off it. Doctor Jennings 
had the skin stuffed and varnished, buf it is not 
filled out as it should be to show the natural shape. 
The skin had shrunk both in length and width— 
it is onity 293 inches in length now. The species 
was what we call ‘‘rainbow trout,” which I be- 
lieve to be Salmo Iridens. Since seeing and 
talking to you on the train (July 28), I have 
caught on a fly over 200 trout of this species, 
ranging from 2 pounds to 6} pounds. I have three 
to my credit over 6 pounds and twenty-one over 
5 pounds and under 6 pounds. I have hooked 
some that got away that I thought much larger— 
you know it is always the largest trout that gets 
away. 

Any further information I can give you, you 
may always command. 

Very truly yours, F. D. SANFORD. 
SE cone -——— 
HOT SPRINGS, VA. 





The Mecca of the Tourist, Invalid and Pleasure, 
Seeker—Old Time Charms Combined 
With Modern Conveniences, 





Are you seeking health? Or rest, or pleasure? Goat 
once to Hot Springs, Virginia, where the wonderful 
mineral springs will take away every vestage of ill- 
health; where the pure mountain air gives renewed 
vitality, and where the most beautiful scenery in the 
world awakens new hopes, new aspirations in the tired 
soul. 

Besides the venerable hotels that have afforded com- 
fort to so many generations, at this beautiful Virginia 
resort, there has been built a splendid new hotel, thus 
combining old time charms with modern conveniences. 

Solid trains from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis, via the Big Four Route daily, connect with the 
F, F. V. Limited via the C, & O, Ry., leaving Cincinnati 


in the evening, reaching Hot Springs next morning. ° 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. 
Dining Cars entire route, 
For pamphlets and full information, address, 
E. O. McCorMIoK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
Bria Four Route, CINCINNATI, O, 





SHORT BARKS. 


If dog owners would send us news items, this 
department would be more interesting. 


* 
* * 


At the bench show held in Toronto during the 
middle of September there were over 500 entries, 
the St. Bernards, cocker spaniels, smooth-coat 
fox terriers, wire-haired fox terriers, English set- 


ters and bull and, Scotch terriers predominating 
in point of numbers as respectively named. This 
show, held in connection with the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, was a great success. 


* 
* * 


While in Cleveland, Ohio, last week the writer 
was shown three as fine baby St. Bernards, 
of the rough-coat persuasion, as e’er a fancier 
dreamed of. The youngsters with their dam 
would have made a fine ‘‘ group’’ picture, and, 
after seeing them, we ceased to wonder at the 
pride taken in them by their owner, R. Snedden 
of that city. A recent purchase of Mr. Snedden’s 
is the young dog puppy Donn Prince, also a 
rough coat, by Champion Prince Bismarck ex 
Princess Olga. He did not impress us so favor- 
ably as the litter of puppies and their dam (on 
whose name our mental mechanism has unfortu- 
nately slipped a cog), as he is snipy in muzzle 
and lacking in true St. Bernard character; how- 
ever, being now but a romping youngster, he 
may improve before arriving at the age of 
knighthood. m 

* * 

The first annual dog show of the Des Moines 
Kennel Club, held in connection with the Iowa 
State Fair, September 4, 5, 6 and 7, was quite a 
success, particularly from a financial standpoint, 
considering the small admission fees charged. 


The show was held in a large tent which, though 
spacious, was hot and damp from the rain-storms, 
and therefore not very comfortable for the dogs. 
The benching was all new and clean, and Spratts 
Patent took charge of the feeding of the dogs. 
As the club is in its infancy, the management was 
new to the business, and there were some hitches, 
but as the clubis to be a fixture and will erect 
permanent buildings, much may be hoped from it 
in the future. 
* * 

The Manitoba Field Trials of Canada are arous- 
ing no little interest among the breeders of fine 
dogs in the Northwest, and their effect during the 
past eight years is very apparent. When the 
trials were first held, it was difficult to decide 
which of the dogs ran best, as they were not well 
trained and the rules were too stiff. A great 
change has gradually taken place, however, and 
now the trials are managed in a business-like way; 
the dogs are properly broken and make a fine 
showing, so that an owner may justly be proud 
of a dog that succeeds in winning a prize. 


* 
* * 


The Manitoba Field. Trials Club held the most 
successful trials this month, beginning September 
5, that it has ever had since its first annual trial 
was given in 1886. They have been growing in 
favor and importance year by year. The grounds 
used at Mooris this year are as good as can be 
found anywhere, being well watered and open, 
so that all the work of the dogs can be seen. The 
prairie chickens were plentiful and accommoda- 
tions excellent. The class of dogs entered this 
year made a fine showing and did good work. 
The club proposes to make the trials to be held in 
August next year the best it has ever had, and 
hopes for a grand success, 









DOGS AND SWIMMERS. 





I have noticed some sensational accounts in the 
daily papers this summer of men and children be- 
ing attacked by large dogs while bathing. Inno 
case have the first lurid reports been either 
sifted for the exact truth or followed up by re- 
ports of further action or prosecution against 
either the owner or the dogs, writes Tracy Gould 
in The Forest and Stream. Some of the accounts— 
notably a very circumstantial one of an attack by 
a St. Bernard on a boy in the lower Hudson— 
bore unmistakable evidence of .error, exaggera- 
tion or falsehood upon their face, and could not 
have been penned by any one familiar with dogs, 
for I think all loving observers and students of 
canine nature will indorse my assertion that. no 
dog ever attacked a human being when the latter 
was swimming. The particular account that I 
have alluded to above stated that a large St. Ber- 
nard, standing with his owner on the river bank, 
after watching some boys bathing, suddenly 
sprang into the water and made for the boy far- 
thest out and attacked him viciously, both tread- 
ing him under water and biting at him. After 
the details of the ‘‘ fight,” beyond the depth of 
either dog or boy, it stated that both in some way 


reached the shore, that the dog again sprang at 


the boy and tore him, and that then, for the first 
time, his owner interfered. 

Who that knows anything of large dogs, on 
reading the above, which I condense from mem- 
ory, can not at once picture the scene more truly 
than the reporter does, and acquit the dog? Since 
I was ten years old I have owned dogs of various 
breeds and no matter how obedient any one of 
them may have been while I was un land, or not 
beyond my depth in water, I found it simply im- 
possible to swim a stroke in deep water with one 
of my dogs anywhere about. No command, no 
threat, would keep the noble and devoted ani- 
mals from me the moment I struck out, and they 
always knew, unerringly, when my feet lost 
‘“bottom.’? I never had any difficulty except 
with the first dog—a monster, half mastiff, half 
great Dane—but the callow observance of a ten- 
year-old boy enabled me to understand him and 
prevent any trouble in the fature. The very first 
time he came for me I was a little frightened at 
the situation and tried to swim away from him 
and make the ‘shore in a semi-circle—the very 
worst thing I could have done, the very worst 
thing a man or boy can do under the circum- 
stances. Ofcourse he could see only the back of 
my head, and of course he rapidly overhauled 
me, and equally of course his forefeet (innocent 
of any intention on his part) first struck my 
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sloping back, and it was scarred by his claws and 
I was driven under water. Luckily, I gained 
foothold in shallow water almost immediately. 
To this day I am a little proud that, at that age 
and in spite of my pain, I resisted the temptation 
to whip him and went at once to experimenting. 
I soon found, as I have said, that it was no use 
to try to keep him on shore, or to try to convince 
him that I was in no danger and could take care 
of myself in deep water. It was not his business 
to learn that, and he was a strictly ‘‘ business 
dog.’’ But Ialso found that whenever he saw fit 
to interfere and pull me out of the water, if I 
would pause and either float or stand upright in 
the water at his approach, I could easily turn 
which side I pleased to him and that then, if I 
calmly extended an arm on or above the water, 
in front of him, he instantly gripped it with a 
firm, but not at all a painful grasp, and as I al- 
ways let him come ap behind me, I could easily 
and comfortably swim in with my other arm and 
his assistance. I may add that I have found the 
same course to answer in every case and with all 
kinds of dogs, my dogs and the dogs of others. I 
would urge upon every one who may read this, 
that moderate degree of presence of mind re- 
quired to meet such an emergency. 
SMS aga ie 

Precipitated phosphate of lime is strongly 
reccommended as a bone producer for dogs. It is 
considered by many breeders as far superior to 
bone meal, which is not readily assimilated, es- 
pecially by young puppies. 





—_<g—— 


Feeding Puppies. 





The food must be chosen and regulated accord- 
ing to age and circumstances. Great and sudden 
changes of diet should be avoided. Cow’s milk 
is one of the most valuable foods we can give the 
newly weaned puppies, and, with scalded bread, 
well boiled oat meal, and meat dog biscuits of a 
reliable make (first thoroughly softened) may 
form two ofthe half dozen meals a day that pup- 
pies from six weeks up to twelve weeks old should 
have. During that period the four other meals 
should consist of the same solid materials, with 
broth taking the place of milk, and at first some 
of the meat, gradually increasing till all of it used 
in making the broth is added. Variations in diet 
is excellent—indeed, almost a necessity of health. 
In addition to this, give new milk to drink, if 
possible, even if in substitution for one of the 
meals. Milk and meat need not be given in 
such large proportions to fox terriers as to dogs it 
is desired to grow to great size. As the puppies 
advance, they require more food, but less fre- 
quently given.—Canadian Kennel Gazette, 

































































THAT DISCRIMINATION. 





An item is going the rounds of the cycling press 
to the effect that The Kings County Elevated Rail- 
road will hereafter run cars equipped especially 
for bicycles during Saturiays and Sundays and 
all holidays; the object being to accommodate the 
wheelmen who do not find much satisfaction in 
riding over the badly paved streets of Brooklyn 
to reach the outskirts of the town. 

It is a pleasure to note that at last some at- 
tempt is being made to accommodate the cyclists. 
They always have been discriminated against— 
the lawmakers going to greater extremeties, ap- 
parently, than necessary to incommode and har- 
rass them with legislation. It is rather difficult 
to understand just why the riders of wheels 
should meet so much opposition, but the fact re- 
mains that they do. 

One Saturday afternoon not many days ago, 
two young men left Chicago for an afternoon’s 
ride to one of the outlying suburbs. It so hap- 
pened that one of the wheelmen had a leaky valve 
on his front wheel, so that before the time came 
to return to the city, the tire was flat. There 
was no repair shop in the place and the riders 
had no pump that they could inflate the tire with 
again. The only alternative was to purchase 
tickets and wait for the suburban train to come 
along; but when they asked to have the wheels 
checked, they were informed by the ticket agent 
that they would not be allowed to take them on 
the train, as there was no baggage car and it was 
against the rules. Then a bystander volunteered 
the information that the company was very strict 
about carrying bicycles on the trains, and he 
cited an instance that he had witnessed himself, 
in which two riders who had ridden hard all day 








atid were so completely tired out that it would 
have been out of the question for them to ride to 
town, had begged to be allowed to put their 
wheels on the train, but were refused. 

Well, it began to look as though the young men 
would have to hustle around to find a place 
where they could get supper and a room for the 
night; but they concluded to wait for the train 
to come in and see what they could do about it. 
As they talked the situation over they became 
more and more convinced that they wanted to get 
back to town; and knowing that a liberal allow- 
ance of assurance goes a long way toward helping 
one along easily through this blustering world, 
they agreed that they would take their wheels 
onto the front platform of the car next the engine 
with them, and, if necessary, ask permission af- 
terward. 

When the train came rumbling into the station 
it found them in readiness at the point where the 
platform would stop, and while other passengers 
were getting on, they quickly stowed themselves 
and their machines comfortably on the front 
platform. When the conductor came for the fares 
they fully expected to have an argument with 
him but (like the gentleman he was) he never 
took note of anything wrong. 

When they reached town it was 8 o’clock; all 
the stores and shops were closed; it was dark, and 
they were still four miles from home. The ques- 
tion of what they were to do with their bicycles 
and how they would get home then confronted 
them. They walked the machines several blocks 
to a cable-car line and waited for 4 train, hoping 
that they could prevail upon the conductor to let 
them hang the wheels over the guard from the 
rear platform. When at last the train did come 
along, and they approached the conductor in a 
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persuasive manner, he abruptly informed them, 
“Not for $10!’ saying also that a general rule 
prohibiting bicycles had been issued about two 
weeks before. 

The only alternative seemed to be to ride the 
machines home, notwithstanding the flat tire, and 
one of the fellows was strongly in favor of it, but 
the other objected, well knowing that the city 
ordinance compelling the use of lanterns at 
night, which had almost become a dead letter, 
had suddenly been enforced the two preceding 
nights, to the sorrow of a score or two of riders 
who were ‘‘pinched’’ and compelled to leave their 
wheels at the station until morning and pay a $5 
fine. 

Not knowing what else to do, the belated 
wheelmen started out to walk, hoping that by 
‘some Iucky chance they would find a cycle store 
or repair shop open, where they could leave the 
machines till morning. The prospects were not 
of the brightest, but fortune favored them. After 
perambulating along for half a mile, they found 
a bicycle store open and with no little satisfaction 
left their wheels until morning, taking the cable 
home themselves. 

Evidently wheelmen are considered a general 
nuisance and have no business on earth, anyway. 

WHIPPLE. 


abana ts 
THE Gormully & Jeffery Company distributed 
at the recent Denver meet a handsome little sou- 
venir in the form of a gear guage. ’Tis made of 
aluminum and arranged to be hung from the 
watch chain. There are two thin discs pivoted 
together at the centers, the smaller revolving 
within the larger, both stamped with graduated 
scales so arranged that by setting the number of 
of teeth in the rear sprocket opposite the number 
of teeth in the larger sprocket wheel the gear will 
be indicated opposite the proper diameter of the 
driving wheel. It thus offers a ready means of 
determining the gear of your wheel and at the 
same time is a handsome souvenir of the meet. 


PaaS ahi ee Aaa 
“The Cyclists’ Handbook.” 

The American Wheelman Publishing Company 
has recently issued a small book comprising a 
complete treatise on trainu g, racing, track man- 
agement, construction, etc., by experts in each 
branch. The opening paper is an excellent one 
by Zimmerman on training, after which come 
‘*Gymnasium Work for Cyclists,’ ‘‘Track Con- 
struction,’”’ ‘‘How to Clerk the Course,’”’ and 
rules for racing, by-laws and general rules. The 
book is illustrated with half-tones of the more 
prominent of our fast riders, many of whom have 
contributed articles. This useful little hand- 
book is for sale at the modest price of ten cents, 
at 23 Park Row, New York. 








The Springfield Races. : 


The fall races at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
are looked forward to each year as the best of the 
season, and they attract wide attention in bicy- 
cling circles. Prizes won on the famous Hamp- 
den Park track are both valuable and fine and 
the riders know that a championship secured at 
Springfield’ entitles them to the recognition of the 
world. 

The racing men qualified in trial heats Septem- 
ber 10 and the first day’s racing took place on the 
eleventh. The weather and track were all that 
could be desired and as usual the attendance was 
very large—between six and seven thousand. 

All the best men started together in the Class 
B mile scratch race, Sanger crossing the tape first, 
with Johnson second, Cabanne third, Bald 
fourth and Tyler fifth, all lapping. The time 
was 2:11 1-5, which came within one second of 
the record for the mile scratch. 

An amusing feature of the races was some bur- 
lesque riding by Maltby on a wheel whose sad- 
dle was raised ten feet from the ground. To 
mount this ‘‘giraffe” the rider had to lean it 
against the side of a building and climb up on the 
ladder, with his heart in his mouth. Then came 
the mile international invitation unpaced race, 
the event of the day, in which Sanger won an- 
other victory, loping off a fifth of a second from: 
H. C. Tyler’s world record of 2:07 2-5. 
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A NEw bicycle is soon to be put upon the mar- 
ket by a New York concern, which makes the 
claim that in many respects their wheel is supe- 
rior to all others. The chief point of difference 
seems to be in the spokes, which are not threaded 
but are made in sets of two, with heads at thé» 
rim instead of at the hub. Much time is lost in 
truing other wheels, but theirs can be assembled 
and made true in a very few minutes. 

fe See PRE SOI 
Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure deaf- — 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lining _ 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of — 
the mucous surfaces. Sg 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any caseof — 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 
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194 SPORTS 
ON THE WING. 





A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West.—_A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 





(THIRD PAPER.) 


As I said, in going from St. Paul northward, I 

was kindly accorded transportation, to say 
nothing of other courtesies, by Passenger Agent 
Russell of the St. Paul & Duluth Railway. For 
the first three or four hours of its course this road 
takes you through much of the loveliest scenery 
in the Northwest. Yes, “lovely” is the right 
word ; because it is one perpetual alternation of 
woodsy stretches and strips of brightly green 
prairie—with 

“Here a lake; there a lake;— 
Tick, tack, too.” 

This was Saturday, the second of June, mind 
you ; so that our train was literally in possession 
of a swarm of bandits from the Twin Cities, 
armed at all points exactly with Bristol, Leonard, 
Chubb and other rods. All through here, if you 
be a ‘‘city feller,’’ the dexterity of the country 
boys and girls with the oar will fill you with a 
mild amaze. Pulls of a mile or two, visiting 
from one summer house or camp to another, are 
more frequent than walking. Leaving the main 
line for a day at Wyoming station, a species of 
baby railroad is taken to Taylor’s Falls, Minne- 
sota, on the St. Croix River, with St. Croix, an- 
other thriving town, directly opposite on the Wis- 
consin side. Ever so long ago—before the laying 


_ of arailway to this section had been even thought 


of—it did look as though Taylor’s Falls was to 
have had a great future. It was at the head of 
navigation and to it came, along the Mississippi 
from the La Crosse country and further south, a 
plentiful stream of voyageurs—who took the boat 
route into the land of their selection as vastly 
preferable to the weariness of ox cart or prairie 
schooner. In those days it was a bustling busi- 
ness point, supplying the needs of a rich new 
country and its merchants felt secure of a great 
future. But the railroad stepped in and changed 
all that. Taylor’s Falls is now merely a quiet, 
well-behaved country town which, being to one 
side of the beaten track, is quite unknown to 
fame—although truth demands the statement 
that, with its timber-crowned terrace after terrace 
of hills and the rapid rushing river with its mar- 
velous series of cascades, it is one of the beauty 
spots of the Northwest. I use the word ‘‘ well- 
behaved’’ advisedly, for that Taylor’s Falls is a 
‘dry’ municipality, whereas at St. Croix, over 
the bridge in Wisconsin, the necessities of those 
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thirstily afflicted are well provided for and busi- 
ness goes through with greater vigor. 

Returning to Wyoming at noon, a few hours are 
put in in dallying through the woods until the 2 
o’clock train, bound for Duluth, comes along. 
From hence northward the monotony of a scat- 
tered growth of pine trees, alternating with vast 
areas of ‘‘stump land”? and burnt districts, is 
only relieved occasionally by some clear, merry- 
voiced stream, with here and there large lumber 
camps undergoing the process of evolution into 
the outward shape and dignity of cities. 

Duluth. Duluth isa great city. With a popu- 
lation of barely 45,000, it has all the ‘‘ fixin’s’’ of 
so fine a city as Cleveland. A few things will 
crop out to show you that 

“ The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form—;” 
as, for instance, the present (alleged) post-office ; 
and, in like manner, the absence of fine public 
statues. But Duluth has been “called” todoa 
great work, and in thinking of her one is re- 
minded of two lines from ‘‘ Macbeth ”’— 
“ Greater than all 
By the all-hail hereafter!” 

Then, too, is the young city of Superior (or, to 
be exact, West Superior), directly across the bay 
from Duluth, and for which its citizens anticipate 
a greater growth than Duluth, owing to Su- 
perior’s having a vast plain to spread out in, 
whereas Duluth is built along and up against the 
side of a very steep range of hills. 

The Duluth people—or, rather, those of them 
who are sportsmen—are greatly to be envied. 
A shooting, deer-hunting or fishing trip with 
them does not mean two days of preliminary 
mental strain, getting everything in order for an 
extended absence. No; not at all. A two or 
three hours’ trip by boat or rail, and they are 
close to Nature’s heart— 

“ Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 

The present defendant must have encountered 
not less than two hundred and fifty people ad- 
dicted to sports afield during his week’s stay in 
Duluth, and among her leading sportsmen he re- 
members: Wallace H. Wells, Doctor Magie, Dr. 
Joseph D. Titcomb (the oculist), Henry S. Mahon, 
George H. Miller, William P. Lardner, Cashier 
Dight of the First National, Yachtsman a. D. 
Mahoney, Doctor King, T. C. Phillips, Walter 
Ayers, A. E. McCordic, Agent Donavan of the 
Northern Pacific, Colin Beaton (a brother of Wel- 
ford Beaton, the popular Manitoba sportsman- 
journalist), Doctor Lynam, Lawyer Dautremont, 

H. M. Bradley, Phil Pastoret, Doctor McKenzie, 
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Hon. W. N. Draper, Paymaster White of the 
Iron Range road, Angler W. D. Tomlin, Doctor 
Metcalf and many others. 

The canvass of Duluth being finally finished, I 
took the initial step in making the acquaintance 
of one of the ‘‘ whitest’ railway organizations in 
our country. I refer to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. For the benefit of Sports AFIELD’s 
readers in the New England States, I will explain 
that out West when a man combines a whole 
bundle of good points in his personality we allude 
to him as being ‘‘ white.” But I must stick to 
the contact, to use a mining term. Well, board- 
ing the N. P. train at Duluth, a run eastward of 
three hours brings us again to the shores of Lake 
Superior, and we are at 
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just discernible, and no more. Small wonder if, 
at so fair a time, one’s thoughts should glance 
back to a gloomier picture. To that time, now 
long past, when the right maintenance of SPORTS 
AFIELD as a gentleman’s journal—free from 
loathsome advertising and other baseness—meant 
days of toil and nights of care. The toil is yet 
present. But it is different somehow, now. 


“ Thatecare and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair. 
And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 
With so large a number 





Ashland, Wisconsin. 
Here is located a hotel 
famous in many ways— 
the Chequamegon House 
—and which has done so 
much to make Ashland 
the great summer-resort 
favorite which the place 
is so well entitled to be. 
The harbor here is one 
of the finest on Lake Su- 
perior, being sheltered by 
the Apostle Islands ; and, 
let a storm rage never 
so fiercely, once a sailing 
vessel works past this 
saintly-named break- 
water she is well out of 
harm’s way. Ashland is 
the terminal point of four 
or five other roads besides 
tle Northern Pacific, and 
was, next to Stillwater, 
one of the most thriving 
manufacturing and lum- 
ber points encountered on 
the trip. 

Especially do I remem- 
ber my second evening at 
Ashland, as, having made 
myself comfortable on the hotel veranda, I pro- 
ceeded to read that afternoon’s mail. There 
were letters from the little woman who rules 
things down on the Sports. AFIELD home 
ranche, from Associate-Editor Perry, and from 
a number of others. A cheerful assortment all 
through. A tiny surf was beating on the beach 
some forty yards below. Away across the inlet 
the opposite shore could be made out through a 
curtain of mist; while at times, in the far dis- 
tance, a three-masted lumber schooner would be 








THE SPORTS AFIELD MAN. 
(CLAUDE KING.) 
From a Photo. by Ryder, Cleveland, 0. 


of enthusiastic sportsmen, 
it is strange that the 
Ashland Gun Club does 
not figure more largely 
in Wisconsin’s trap-shoot- 
ing world. Possibly the 
fact that good deer and 
wild-fowl shooting is to 
be had almost at their 
very doors, has had a . 
deterrent effect on the 
saucer-breaking industry. 
Pike Lake and Brulé, lo- 
cated respectively twen- 
ty-five and thirty-five 
miles to the west of Ash- 
land, are especially good 
fishing points—the Brulé 
being perhaps the most 
noted trout stream of all 
this Duluth—Ashland dis- 
trict. There is a ram- 
bling one-story hotel, built 
of roughly-hewn lamber, 
at Brulé. 


“But, by St. Paul, its heart is 
in the trim,” 





which is, I take it, one 
of the reasons why so 
many anglers are wont to 
frequent that pleasant, wild country. 

Among the sportsmen of Ashland to whom 
SporTS AFIELD is indebted for special tokens of 
good will, I readily recall W. B. Thorp and F. H. 
Payne, both of whom are in the lumber business 
and both well posted as to the fish and game of 
their section, C. A. Lamoreux, Capt. Horace P.. 
Padley, J. E. Cochran, Hon. Robert C. Murray, 
Major Belanger of the Colby House, Messrs. Per- 
rin & Corson (who conduct Ashland’s leading 
wheel and gun store), Dr. F. D. Brennan, John 
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P. Anderson, Dr. W. T. Rinehart, Register Duffy 
and Hon. George P. Rossman. 

From Ashland the Sports AFIELD ‘‘ expedi- 
tion’’ once more turns its face westward—arriving 
at Duluth after a few stop-offs at some of the 
smaller towns. At Duluth the skein of travel is 
again taken up—the cry being still Westward 
Ho! with Winnipeg Junction as our objective 
point. Inits run from Carlton fat the head of 
the Dalles of the St. Louis River) to Brainerd, an 
important junction point, the Northern Pacific 
traverses a more or less heavily timbered country 
in which deer are plentiful. This fact I learned 
from reliable residents at different points along 
the road ; and, having now a clear insight into 
the matter, it makes me glad to state that I have 
yet to find anything of a ‘‘fakish’’ or guess- work 
character in a little work entitled ‘‘ The Natural 
Game Preserves of North America,’’ published by 
the Northern Pacific and of which any sportsman 
ean secure a copy by sending in his request 
therefor to Charles S. Fee, General Passenger 
Agent, at St. Paul. 

Stopping at Brainerd, it was my good fortune 
to make a whole string of new friends for Sports 
AFIELD— including President Ferris of the First 
National Bank (who is, furthermore, one of Game 
Commission Sachem Andrus’s most trusted lieu- 
tenants), Doctor Courtney, Lawyer Mantor, J. R. 
Smith, W. 8. McClenahan, George A. Keene, I. 
U. White (who has a right smart gun business 
here), Blacksmith Payne, Mr. Veon (who has re- 
cently invented a new variety of shot shell), and 
Court Reporter Moody. They have a live, well 
managed gun club here, and, when the boys are 
not out gathering in chickens and other feathered 
game to the manor born, the shoots attract great 
attention. 

From Brainerd on west to Detroit City, Minne- 
sota, the train takes you through a region of un- 
usual attractiveness to tired city eyes—a beauti- 
fal wooded country thickly dotted with lakes of 
a good size. 

As we speed rapidly westward that typical 
June afternoon, through cool forest stretches and 
over grassy meadows and less luxuriant uplands, 
crossing frequent small streams that would dis- 
appear in the darkening woods only to re-appear 
a mile or so further on, the words of the poet 
Whittier occur almost unconsciously to mind : 

“They pour their glittering treasures forth— 
Their gifts of pearl they bring— 


And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 

From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 
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The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man,” 

After leaving Brainerd, the next town of im- 
portance is Staples; but, wishing to avail our- 
selves of Sunday for the long, all-day trip north 
from Winnipeg Junction clear on up through 
North Dakota to Winnipeg, Manitoba’s capital 
city, we failed to stop off this time; thus en- 
abling us to spend Saturday at Detroit City, than 
which there is no lovelier spot or better fishing 
resort (if one bars out trout) in all of Northern 
Minnesota. It is situated at one extremity of 
Detroit Lake, which is merely a large slice in the 
far-famed Detroit Chain of Lakes. In the lake line 
they don’t do things by halves up here—vide De- 
troit Lake proper, which alone has a shore line 
of nearly forty-five miles. Especially during the 
fishing season is Detroit City a veritable Mecca 
for sportsmen from all over Minnesota and North 
Dakota. Rev. Myron Cooley—a frequent con- 
tributor to Forest and Stream, Sports AFIELD 
‘*and sich’’—is anchored at Detroit as pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. He is widely esteemed 
and liked, and is, besides, authority on every 
possible natural history or fish life controversy 
bearing upon his section of country. Other sports- 
men who were kind to the SPORTS AFIELD man, 
piloting him around and so forth, were Charles 
Blanding, Ed Holmes, O. P. Martinson and the 
two Stephens brothers. 

In concluding this third installment of my trip, 
I would like to make an earnest request of each 
and every new friend happily secured to the 
magazine (and of old ones, too)—and that is that 
as many of them as can possibly spare the time 
send in all items occurring to them as of interest 
to the broad field Sports AFIELD aims to culti- 
vate. If all of you will but help us just a little, 
the Sports AFIELD force will be able to plough 
deeper and truer to the line of right. 

Seventhly and lastly, as the old dominie used 
to say. There is no good reason why SPORTS 
AFIELD should not be twice its present size. And 
if every real sportsman could be made to realize 
how earnestly we are working to give the frater- 
nity the banner monthly of American field sports, 
it soon would be. I do not say ‘‘we’’ in the 
single sense, because there are a number of good 
fellows determined, like yours truly, to make 
this publication finer and better with each suc- 
ceeding issue. This it is difficult to do without a 


(Continued on page 198.) 
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SEND FOR PRICES. 


WILLIAM H. TALBOT, «8%. NEVADA, MO, 
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proper amount of advertising patronage, and it is 
with the double object of securing several thou- 
sand new subscribers and some good advertising 
contracts as well that the writer is at this time 
working eastward by easy stages through the 
States of Indiana, Ohio and New York. Should 
you at any time be able—when talking with or 
writing to makers of sporting or wheeling goods— 
to mention SporTS AFIELD, such action will be 
regarded by the management as a personal favor. 
And, besides, you all know that a good action is 
its own reward. CLAUDE KING. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(To be continued.) 
seeslilipigetlne 
“Valley, Plain and Peak.” 

As a medium of education travel stands with- 
out a rival. One may remain at home within the 
narrow confines of his own county and read all 
his lifetime of other cities and countries, without 
realizing their conditions and peculiarities as fore- 
ibly as they would be impressed upon him bya 
visit of a few hours’ or days’ duration. The rail- 
roads are responsible, therefore, for much of the 
education and the broad views the American peo- 
ple are fond of laying claim to. At great expense 
they point out to the people the most beautiful 
and remarkable parts of the country and then 
quickly and comfortably take them there to see 
with their own eyes the things they have read of— 
a very practical object lesson. 

The Great Northern Railway has spared no ex- 
pense in getting out a handsome booklet entitled 
“Valley, Plain and Peak,’’ which recounts in a 
most pleasant and instructive manner the re- 
sources and scenic beauties of the Great North- 
west. Every alternate page is a half-tone repro- 
duction in green-black ink of artistically arranged 
photographs and sketches along the route .of the 
railway, and the intermediate pages have neat 
little genre pen pictures printed in sepia of human 
and animal life among the forests, the hills and the 
streams. Altogether it is a most delightful little 
pamphlet of 100 pages which presents to one in 
the most attractive way the rights to recognition 
of the Northwestern States. 

If you want something well worth the having, 
don’t fail to drop a line to Mr. F. I. Whitney, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, at St. Paul, Minnesota, ask- 
ing for a copy, and tell him we told you to. 

PRUE RO aan 
That Hump. 

** That bicyclist must be pretty mad.”’ 

“Mad? What at?’’ 

** Don’t know ; but he has got his back up about 
something, you notice.” —The Bicycling World. 
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“Wait, Mister Postman.” 

A new song }with the above title, written by 
Stanley Wood of The Great Divide, is just out. 
It is a sweetly pathetic thing, reciting how the 
rough but kindly postman, hurrying on his round 
collecting the mail, is stopped by a little girl who 
wants him to take a letter to her mother who is 
in heaven. The words are simple, yet beautiful ; 
and the music, written to waltz time, composed 
by Houseley, is excellent. The song is such a 
sweet little thing that it is likely to become as 
popular as it deserves to be. 
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“The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing.” 

John Harrington Keene, author of ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Fisherman,” ‘‘ Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making”’ 
and other books of a piscatorial uature, has com- 
piled a useful as well as an entertaining book, 
with the above title, for the boys he lovesso well. 
All boys, with a very few exceptions, enjoy fish- 
ing—perhaps more because it takes them near the 
water than for the actual pleasure of angling— 
but the knowledge of the average boy upon the 
habits of fish and their natural history, and upon 
the best means of capturing them, is lamentably 
deficient. By a careful perusal of this new book 
of Mr. Keene’s, which every youthful fisherman 
will absorb with avidity, a new zest will be 
added to the boy’s enjoyment of this most gentle 
and popular sport. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl Railway 
—-RUNS— 

ELECTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains, 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

THROUGH PARLOR CARS On day trains, between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 








*Eraut Fast TRAINS each way, daily, between Chicago 


and Milwaukee. 

Sotip TRAINS between Chicago and principal points in 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 

THROUGH TRAINS with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair 
Carsand Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

Tue Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

Tue Best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in 
Berths. 

THE BEsT and latest type of Private Compartment Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars and Buffet Library Smoking 
Cars. 

6,150 mitzs of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, 

EVERYTHING First-Class. 

First-CLass People patronize First-Class Lines. 

TICKET AGENTS everywhere séll tickets over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St’ Paul Railway, or address Geo. 

H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill, 
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